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THE MERCHANT GUILD OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


OR well over a century historians and 
apologists have quarreled over various 
aspects of medieval life, but in perhaps 

no field has there been so much misunderstand- 
ing and even downright ignorance as in the 
history of the medieval guilds. Yet in our own 
day, apologists writing in widely-read Catholic 
magazines seem never to have heard of the bit- 
ter controversies among the German, Belgian 
and English historians toward the end of the 
last century over questions concerning the ori- 
gin, development and organization ot the me- 
dieval guilds. Thanks, however, to the pains- 
taking work of these early scholars in editing 
texts and in delving into the original documents, 
certain facts about the guilds are today gener- 
ally accepted, and no one should venture to 
write on the medieval guilds without at least 
first familiarizing himself with these essential 
facts. There is still of course a legitimate dif- 
ference of opinion concerning certain aspects of 
guild organization but most of these modern 
controversies are due primarily to the enormous 
complexity and variation in medieval life. The 
student, for example, who concentrates on the 
English guilds, will draw a different conclusion 
than the student who concentrates on the Ger- 
man, Italian or Belgian guilds. Even in Bel- 
gium, guild organization differed somewhat 
from town to town. Therefore, the mythical 
guild spoken of by so many apologists as a dis- 
tinct type scarcely existed. 

The easiest way to describe the guilds is to 
generalize on the basis of the facts accepted by 
reputable historians. But because of the im- 
mense divergence in the guild histories of towns 
and nations, a scholar acquainted with the spe- 
cific history of a single town can generally pick 
holes in most generalizations. And the apolo- 
gist who finds his most-cherished ideas de- 
stroyed is only too anxious to find some support 
against a devastating generalization. The way 
to clarify our ideas about the guilds, then, would 
seem to be first, to pick that part of medieval 
Europe which saw the greatest urban develop- 
ment and then to single out the most important 
towns in that region and study each town in 
detail, showing the development and organiza- 
tions of its guilds, their rise and decadence. 


When enough towns are studied then accurate 
generalization becomes possible and acceptable. 

A certain amount of misunderstanding about 
the medieval guilds has come from the fact that 
we know more about the English guilds than 
we do about the continental ones. The best- 
known writer on the guilds in the English lan- 
guage seems to have been Charles Gross and in 
his article on the guilds in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in both the eleventh and the last 
edition, he leans heavily on the English guilds 
in making the generalizations necessary in an 
article designed for an encyclopedia. His 
“Guild Merchant” has become the classic in its 
field. E. Lipson in volume one of his ‘‘Economic 
History of England,” writes exhaustively of the 
English guilds and again the examples and 
facts are of course taken from England. But 
with the comparatively slow development of ac- 
tive economic life in England and especially in 
view of the early development of the royal pow- 
er, English economic life could scarcely be con- 
sidered typical of medieval times. 

Since the essence of a real guild was its free- 
dom of association and its self-government, ob- 
viously a guild in its best form could not flour- 
ish under a royal absolutism or under an urban 
or territorial oligarchy. Democracy was essen- 
tial for its functioning. This makes ridiculous 
the claims of some of our modern apologists 
that either in Mussolini’s Italy or in Salazar’s 
Portugal we have even a faint resemblance of 
the medieval corporative system. 

Unquestionably, the first towns of the Middle 
Ages were those of Italy. But they lost their 
freedom comparatively early and their economic 
development was often hindered by civil wars 
and by the struggles of the Holy Roman Em- 
perors and the Popes. North of the Alps, the 
earliest and most flourishing urban life of the 
Middle Ages arose in what was then called the 
Low Countries, comprising modern Belgium 
and Holland and Northern France. The most 
important territorial division in medieval times 
was undoubtedly the County of Flanders, tak- 
ing in the great cities of Ghent and Bruges as 
well as smaller towns, and then the Duchy of 
Brabant, comprising the cities of Louvain and 
Brussels and, later, Antwerp. Situated on the 
main routes between England and France on 
the one hand, and Germany and Scandinavia on 
the other, these Low Country cities dominated 
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the economic life of medieval Europe. The 
German towns of the Hanseatic League com- 
peted with them but were not so favorably lo- 
cated geographically. The Italian towns main- 
tained branch banking offices and storehouses 
in the Belgian cities. A huge cloth-manufactur- 
ing industry developed. 

Particularly important was the fact that it 
was not until the end of the Middle Ages that 
the House of Burgundy succeeded in establish- 
ing a central authority in the Low Countries. 
The towns possessed a large amount of auton- 
omy and were treated with their liege lords as 
equal partners in the feudal contract, managing 
their economic affairs as a rule quite independ- 
ently of the local Count or Duke. If, therefore, 
we wish to obtain a picture of the medieval 
guilds which, while not being applicable every- 
where, nevertheless will show the history of the 
guilds in the leading towns of medieval Europe, 
the logical place to study is one or all of the 
Low Country towns. Their history differs, 
political and dynastic threads interweave with 
economic developments, but there are points of 
similarity in all of them. 

Probably the most studied of these Belgian 
towns has been the city of Ghent, mainly be- 
cause of its influence in the Hundred Years War 
and because of the role played there by the 
Arteveldes. But because of this political role, 
even though based largely on economic inter- 
ests, it may be argued that Ghent should not be 
taken as a typical medieval city. For the pur- 
pose of this study, the smaller city of Louvain 
has been chosen. It was about as typically me- 
dieval as any town that can be found. It was 
founded toward the end of the tenth century on 
the Bruges-Cologne route at the place where it 
reached the highest navigable point of the river 
Dyle. But like so many medieval towns, it was 
also founded around the castle of the Count and 
the Church of St. Peter. Like the other Belgian 
towns it owed its prosperity to its geographical 
location and to the manufacture of cloth. The 
towns in the valley of the Meuse owed their 
prosperity to the working of copper and iron. 

Again, like most medieval towns, Louvain did 
not blossom forth immediately as a self-govern- 
ing community. There was a long period dur- 
ing which its privileges and immunities were 
extorted or bought one by one from the ruling 
Count or Duke. At first the town was scarce- 
ly more than a village, distinguished from a 
village only by the castle and the church. It is 
not our purpose here to trace the history of the 
town itself but rather the development of the 
merchant guild and later, of the craft guilds. 

The Guild Merchant, or the Guilda Merca- 
toria, was a common phenomenon in practically 
all medieval towns. In Belgium it seems to 
have developed during the eleventh century in 
Flanders and during the twelfth century in 
Brabant.!) The Guild Merchant of Louvain 
dated from the end of the twelfth century and 


was an association of merchants which origin- 
ally controlled all commerce and industry 1n the 
town. It comprised not only the class we gen- 
erally understand by the term ‘“‘merchants’ but 
also the artisans, the small tradesmen, etc. This 
extremely broad association would seem, how- 
ever, to have been anterior to the urban period 
of Louvain.2) Nevertheless in the fourteenth 
century the crafts were still partly represented 
in the Guild. The weavers, brewers, butchers, 
bakers, smiths, etc., all had some representa- 
tives in the merchant association.*?) But eventu- 
ally, probably by the end of the fourteenth 
century, the guild became an exclusive corpo- 
ration composed of the patricians (noble-born 
citizens of the town) and certain wealthy bur- 
ghers.*) 

When the early towns developed there was. 
no code of law to regulate commercial relations, 
only the old feudal law devised for an agricul- 
tural economy centering around the manor. 
Consequently the first merchants in coming to- 
gether at fairs and weekly markets, gradually 
established a set of practices which has received 
the title of jus mercatorum. These laws were 
not adequate, however, for the regulation of a 
permanent community. All those interested in 
trade and commerce banded together therefore, 
not only for mutual protection but to improve 
the general economic status of their group. The 
importance of the development of the guild on 
the institutions of the town was therefore very 
great although it is a mistake to see in the Guild 
Merchant the origin of these institutions as 
certain German historians have done.®) 


The Guild was originally an autonomous or- 
ganization but in the course of time became sub- 
ordinated to the gradually developing govern- 
ment of the towns. Before the end of this pro- 
cess, however, the Guild exercised many charg- 
es that were later taken over by the town gov- 
ernments, particularly in the field of public ser- 
vice, support of the ramparts, of the streets, 
etc.£) In spite of its subordination to the 
government of the town, the Guild remained 
one of the most powerful institutions in the me- 


1) Henri Pirenne, Les Villes du Moyen Age, Brus- 
sels, 1927 ed., p. 164; H. Vander Linden, Constitution 
de la Ville de Louvain au Moyen Age, Ghent, 1892, 
p. 41; also the latter’s, Les gildes marchandes dans les 
Pays-Bas au moyen Age, Ghent, 1896. 

2) Vander Linden, Const. de Louvain, p. 45; K. W 
Nitzsch, Ueber die Niederdeutschen Genossenschaften 
des XII und XIII Jahrhunderts, in “Monatsberichte der 
Akad. der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,” 1879, pp. 4-44; 
Ueber Niederdeutsche Kaufgilden, (idem) 1880, pp. 
370-403. 

3) Charter of 1360, printed in the Brabantsche Yees- 
ten, Brussels, 1839-43, II, 571. 

4) Idem: Mentions “ghemeine guldebrueders,” who 
are a part neither of the lignages or of the crafts, “niet 
van den geslechten geboiren ende die negeens ambachte 
en plegen.”’ 

5) For example, Otto Gierke, Das Deutsche Genos- 
Si eee Berlin, 1868-1881, 3 vols., I, 273. 

enri Pirenne, Historie de Belgique, Bru 
ed., 1929, I, 193. shaper gece ays 
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dieval town and at Louvain it remained so all 
through the Middle Ages. 


The real power of the Guild came from the 
fact that its members were the richest and most 
powerful citizens of the town. And with the 
gradual limitation of Guild membership to the 
wealthy merchants, this exclusiveness naturally 
became more marked. We would expect there- 
fore to see the Guild taking a leading part in 
the management of the town. It would seem, 
however, that at Louvain the subordination of 
the Guild to the town government was due to 
the following fact: The city government was 
entirely in the hands of the ruling class in the 
town, composed of hereditary nobles known as 
patricians, able to trace their ancestry back to 
the early founders of the city. The Guild, on 
the other hand, even after the exclusion of the 
crafts, contained many wealthy burghers and 
some rich craftsmen who had renounced manu- 
al labor, as well as a certain number of patri- 
cians. The importance of the group who were 
not patricians became so great that after the 
democratic revolutions of the 14th century half 
of the deans of the Guild were named from 
among them.’) It was logical therefore for 
the patricians to control the town through the 
governmental bodies, the scabini and jurati up- 
on which they had a complete monopoly rather 
than employ the Guild. Then too, since the du- 
ties of the Guild were so important from an 
economic point of view, they may have wished 
to concentrate its activities on the economic 
sphere. But in the last analysis, it was the 
town government which had jurisdiction even 
over the economic activities of the Guild. This 
is well seen in a charter of 1311 which accord- 
ed the city a Cloth Hall, and which determined 
the competence of the deans of the Guild. They 
are granted the right of judging and regulating 
everything pertaining to the Guild but in doing 
so must apply the prevailing law or custom. If 
they wish to change it they must demand the 
advice of the scabini and the jurati, judges and 
administrators of the town.°) 

Since it was the cloth trade which during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was the 
great source of prosperity of the Brabantine 
towns, the Guild was composed almost entirely 
of the rich cloth merchants. It took therefore 
the name of “Lakengulde.’®) At the same 
time it lost the influence it had probably exer- 
cised over the small tradesmen, artisans, etc. 


7) Vander Linden, Const. de Louvain, p. 47. 

8) Brab. Yees. I, 748: want de guldekene van der 
stad vorghenoemt richteren zijn van den dingen die 
ter gulden behoeren, soe willen wij dat si machtech 
sijn van desen stucken ende van allen stucken, die 
ter gulden behoeren, te hoghene ende te verwandelne 
ende te nederne alle de poente, die hen orberlec selen 
duncken ende goet, also dicke alse si willen, na den 
rade der scepenen ende der gesworenen van onser stad 
voerghenoemt ter stat obere. ; j 

®) The same is found at Brussels, Malines, Tirle- 
mont, Léau, Antwerp, Diest, etc.—Vander Linden, 
Const. de Louvain, p. 46. 


But it preserved its authority over those crafts 
depending on the cloth trade, such as the weav- 
ers, fullers, dyers, etc., and concerned itself 
henceforth with regulating the cloth trade, 
while the Guild Hall at Louvain was no longer 
opened to all the merchants, but only to those 
who traded in cloth, so that in the fifteenth cen- 
tury it is even called the ‘“Lakenhall’ (Cloth 
Hall) .1°) 

_ The Guild made all the commercial regula- 
tions and all the ordinances concerning the cloth 
trade, subject to ratification by the council, and 
as we have seen above, maintained a close su- 
pervision over the crafts engaged in the manu- 
facture and preparation of cloth.11) At Brus- 
sels the fullers could not even hold a meeting 
without first getting the permission of the 
Guild.!2) This is quite a different picture of 
course from the usual idealized freedom of the 
crafts to regulate their own affairs. The rea- 
son for this close supervision was that the pros- 
perity of the town depended on the cloth trade 
and the Guild took every possible measure to 
insure the quality of the cloth manufactured at 
Louvain. The deans of the Guild inspected the 
work of the crafts, examined the quality of the 
wool, verified the length of the pieces of cloth 
with the aid of a certified measurer (gezworen 
metere), placed their seal on each finished 
piece, ete. 

That these efforts to maintain the high stand- 
ard of the cloth of Louvain were necessary is 
seen in 1350 when the towns of Prussia pro- 
tested to the Duke that there were faults in the 
cloth of Louvain.!?) He in turn informed the 
magistracy and prescribed a regulation where- 
in he took rigorous measures to prevent all 
fraud in the future. The long pieces of cloth 
of Louvain henceforth had to have two well- 
indicated stripes woven at each end;!*) no 
other town could counterfeit this distinctive 
mark. The deans of the Guild were given the 
enforcement of this act and could supervise not 
only the workshops in Louvain and in the 
neighborhood of the city but could also visit 
all the fairs and markets of Brabant. All coun- 


10) Idem. 

11) Alphonse Wauters, Preuves, p. 268, cited by 
Vander Linden. 

12) Idem: Voert soe en sal d’ambacht van den vold- 
ers, di meisters noch di knapen, engene sameninge noch 
gaderinge doen te gader sonder der gulden knape, noch 
egeen gelt int ambacht heffen sonder der gulden knape. 
Ware oic dat sake dat si enige sameninge of gaderinge 
daden ocht gelt hijven onder d’ambacht, sonder der 
guiden knape, of dat si enigherhande nuwe dingen 
maecten ende opbrachten, dat jegen die stat ware ende 
dat oic in desen brief niet bescreven ware, ende ware 
met orlove der gulden, soe waren wijs am di hoechste 
boete der gulden. 

13) Dat in die Leuvensche lakene vauten hebben 
geweest.—Molanus, Historiae Lovaniensium libri XIV, 
ed. by P. De Ram, Brussels, 1861, 2 vols., II, p. 1264. 

14) Idem. Also Hoéhlbaum, Hansisches Urkunden- 
buch, Halle, 1876-1899, III, 475: dat alle lange laken- 
en sullen moeten hebben op ele einde twee strepen wel 
gegeven. 
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terfeit cloth was to be confiscated by them to 
the profit of the Guild.) 

And finally, the Guldekenen, or deans, had 
supervision over the sale of merchandise in the 
limits of the town. It was they who had charge 
of the inspection of the Cloth Hall. They su- 
perintended the distribution of the stalls in the 
Hall among the merchants. This distribution 
took place regularly and was decided by lot.1°) 
The rents were also fixed by the deans. The 
deans were probably elected by the members 
of the Guild!7) and were given assistants, 
called “knapen’’ which each dean chose from 
among the members of his own family group 
or lignage with the consent of his colleagues.!®) 


The members of the Guild, patricians as well 
as ordinary burghers, were on a footing of 
equality and called themselves brothers (gulde- 
brueders). We have noted the aristocratic tend- 
ency of the Guild and before a burgher could 
become a member he had to go through certain 
formalities, and after a certain length of time, 
Swear never again to practice manual labor.!’) 
The Guild at Louvain as well as in all Braban- 
tine towns2°) formed a bond of union between 
the former burgher proprietors, the viri heredi- 
tart, and the merchant aristocracy. The Guild 
united in fact all the capitalistic elements in 
the community and in the course of time the 
division between the members of the Guild and 
those of the crafts became so wide that for over 
half a century Louvain was in the throes of a 
democratic revolution which ended in granting 
the lower classes a share in the government of 
the town, while maintaining for the most part 
the privileges of the patricians. 

It is true, of course, that much of the power 
exercised by the Guild was for the good of the 
town. But the more exclusive the Guild be- 
came, the more oppressive was its management 


15) Idem: The Guldenkenen were charged: dit te 
besueken ende warderen binnen Lovene ende buyten, 
soe waer dit is, in allen steden binnen foiren ende 
marcten. And they could confiscate cloth: ter gulden 
behoef alse verbeurt goet sonder eenich wedersegghen. 

16) Brab. Yees., I, 747: hieromme hebben wij hen 
ghegheven ende gheven die lotinghe van den vorghe- 
noemden huse, also dat die dekene van der gulde met 
rade der scepenen ende der gesworne van der stad vor- 
ghenoemt van tide te tide selen ordineren die lotinge 
ende viseren van denghenen, die loten selen, nadien 
dat hen orberlec sal dunken ter stad profite. Ende also 
alsijt maken, ordineren ende viseren met rade, alse 
vorseeght es, soe gheloven wijt hen vaste ende ghe- 
stadech te houdene ende te doen houdene. Ende ken- 
nen dat wij, noch onse nacomelingen, engheen recht 
en hebben ane die lotinge noch en behouden vortane. 
Cf. Antwerp, 1290, idem, I, 675-676. 

17) Vander Linden, p. 51. 

18) Charter of 1341 in the Brab. Yees., I, 822. 

19) Verzweren egheen werk nemmermeer te doene. 
The same stipulation is found in many other towns. 
Cf. Brussels, 1806, (Brab. Yees. I, 725); Antwerp, 
idem, p. 738; En alseleck werk als hij plach te doene, 
dat zal hij verzweren nemmermeer te doene. Malines, 
idem, I, 697. 
_20) Among others, Brussels: Vanderkindere, Le 
siécle des Artevelde, Brussels, 1879, p. 65; Brab. 
Yees., I, 725. 


of the crafts. It seems that the Guild even at- 
tempted to take away from them to some de- 
gree at least, their character as particular cor- 
porations in order to submit them more com- 
pletely to its authority.?+) 

In order to favor local commerce and in- 
dustry the Guild adopted protectionist meas- 
ures, prohibited the manufacture of cloth out- 
side of Louvain,22) and was opposed to the 
erection of new guilds in the little towns sur- 
rounding Louvain.23) The interests of the 
Guild and of the town were identical only to a 
certain point and a measure to increase the 
general prosperity did not necessarily help that 
of the proletariat engaged in the preparation 
of cloth. And it was this laboring class which 
was the first to feel the effects of any crisis in 
the economic life of the town.24) The Guild 
was capitalistic, and with the steady increase 
in the exclusiveness of its organization, the 
more difficult did it become to reconcile its in- 
terests with those of the hundreds of weavers, 
fullers, and dyers living in a condition even 
more precarious than that of the modern pro- 
letariat. At Louvain, as in Flanders, we shall 
see this laboring class fight for a share in the 
government of the town, and eventually gain 
it, although in Flanders the democratic move- 
ment succeeded to a far greater extent than at 


Louvain. WALTER J. Marx, Ph.D. 


TOWARD A CONSUMERS ECONOMY 
III. 


O-OPERATIVES as a solution of the 
problem of poverty can be considered 
from two angles: their immediate effect 

when only partially adopted in a dominantly 
capitalistic society; and their effect when and 
if they absorb the whole of industry and agri- 
culture. 


Co-operatives More Effective Now Than Laws 


A goodly number of persons interested in 
eliminating poverty, abolishing unemploy- 
ment, securing a living wage for every worker 
—in a word, in the general objectives of the 
New Deal—refuse to consider co-operatives on 
the ground that the urgency of. the crisis de- 
mands immediate action. If the crisis could be 
adequately met and the causes permanently re- 
moved by passing a few laws, this would be an 


21) This is seen in several Brabantine towns, Brus- 
sels for example, and at Léau.—Vander Linden, p. 52. 

242) Brab. Yees. I, 774. 

23) The Guild in Brussels for instance forced the 
Duke to suppress the new Guild of the little town of 
Merchten.—Vander Linden, p. 52. Cf. Malines, Brab. 
Yees. I, 697. 

24) For the great difference existing between this 
proletariat working for the export trade, and the or- 
dinary craftsmen such as the bakers, smiths, etc., see 
Pirenne, Les Anciennes Démocraties des Pays-Bas, 
Paris, 1928 ed., pp. 114-125. 
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understandable attitude. But after more than 
five years of legislation our problem of poverty 
is Just as large as ever. And it is at least argu- 
able that co-operatives, though still very far 
from controlling all industry, have done more 
to” break monopoly practices, reduce prices, 
raise wages, stabilize employment than have all 
the laws of the last decade. 


During the latter part of 1937, for instance, 
when unemployment was increasing in capi- 
talistic industry and consequently poverty was 
growing, co-operatives were proving their 
ability to go against the general trend. Testi- 
fying before a senatorial investigating commit- 
tee in March, 1938, E. R. Bowen, secretary of 
the Co-operative League, brought out that the 
employees of co-operatives during this same 
period increased 17% and their total business 
increased 20%. The report of the “Inquiry on 
Co-operative Enterprise in Europe,” passim, 
showed that co-operatives generally paid a lit- 
tle better than the prevailing wage and main- 
tained a little better conditions for their em- 
ployees. And just as sweatshops have a ten- 
dency to pull competing business down to their 
level, so co-operatives exercised an influence in 
pulling all competing business up to their 
standard. 

The influence of co-operatives is most obvi- 
ous, perhaps, in breaking down socially un- 
desirable monopolistic practices. Monopolies 
are one of the great worries of reformers, for 
monopolies tend to fix prices higher than is 
justified by the expenses of production, or at 
least to be insufficiently interested in reducing 
expenses and prices. It is true that if the 
price is put too high, latent competition, seeing 
a chance for profits, will develop in that field, 
or consumers will stop buying that particular 
article and substitute something else. But the 
most effective threat of competition can come 
from well organized co-operatives. If they are 
well established, they have accumulated funds 
for the venture and have a market already 
formed. 


How Co-operatives Block Monopoly 


This is not mere theory. A number of ex-’ 


amples from the official “Inquiry” could be 
given, but one will suffice to show the possi- 
bilities inhering in the co-operative movement. 
Under the protection of an import duty, four 
Swedish galosh factories formed a monopoly 
in 1911. In the next fourteen years the associ- 
ated companies took a profit of $12,000,000 on 
an original capital of $1,000,000. The manage- 
ment costs were inflated until they exceeded 
the entire wage bill. In 1926 the Co-operative 
Union Council decided to break this monopoly. 
Immediately the cartel reduced the price of 
men’s galoshes from $2.27 to $1.47 per pair. 
The Co-operative Union Congress was not 
satisfied and decided to have its own factory. 
“Its efforts to purchase one of the existing fac- 


tories met with a demand for an exorbitant 
price, but, when it announced its intention to 
build a factory, more reasonable offers were re- 
ceived ... The operation and extension of this 
factory by the Co-operative Union finally 
brought the price of a pair of men’s galoshes 
down to 93 cents.” (“Inquiry,” pp. 39-40) Thus 
co-operatives, even if they do not control the 
whole of any one industry, may yet exercise a 
very salutary effect. 

As the “Inquiry” remarked: “Co-operatives 
do not usually find it necessary to dominate the 
manufacture of an article in order to break 
monopoly prices .... Sometimes the existence 
of a well-financed co-operative with a ‘trust- 
busting’ record to its credit is all that is neces- 
sary to prevent further monopolistic attempts. 
.... The Danish Wholesale Society’s flour mill, 
the largest in the country, supplies only three- 
fourths of the co-operative demand even when 
running twenty-four hours a day the year 
round, but it has exercised effective control 
over all Danish flour prices. Similarly, the 
Basle (Switzerland) Co-operative Society’s 
bakery, supplying 40% of the bread needs of 
the district, effectively regulates all bread 
prices.” (Id., p. 35) “In England... we were 
told by a director of the Bank of England that 
the mere threat of co-operative expansion did 
not check monopoly prices but that actual pro- 
duction, as in the case of co-operative flour 
mills and bakeries, did have that effect.” (1d., 
Di oD) 

In demonstrating their ability to hold mo- 
nopolies in check, co-operatives have been 
operating in a dominantly capitalistic economy. 
Just as machines, introduced into a handicraft 
economy, grew in use because they proved their 
efficiency, so co-operatives have gradually 
spread because they have shown their efficiency. 
Unfortunately we have no concrete example of 
a country in which co-operatives have complete- 
ly supplanted capitalism. For that matter, 
however, machine production existed for a cen- 
tury or more beside hand production, and in- 
deed mass production by machines has not yet 
entirely superseded hand production to order— 
and some processes, as engraving, unite both 
hand and machine. 

But co-operatives have developed sufficiently 
to enable one to imagine how they could wholly 
take the place of capitalism and what would be 
the main features of a co-operative economy. 
Some details may be lacking, perhaps some fea- 
tures may be actualized in a different way from 
the manner imagined or may be absent from the 
co-operative society when it comes into being, 
but we can nevertheless foresee the possibilities, 
as a hundred years ago some thinkers foresaw 
the possibilities of machines. Capitalism grew, 
not because people rose in a body to discard 
feudalism and substitute a better system 
which they foresaw in every detail, but slowly 
by the logic of events from year to year. In 
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something of the same way co-operatives may 
row. 

3 If co-operatives ever become universal, the 
primary result will be the establishment of a 
consumers economy, in contrast with the pro- 
ducers economy in which we now live. Our 
present system is one of mass production di- 
rected by producers for sale at a profit (or at 
least with hope of a profit). Generally speak- 
ing, producers do not care about the utility of 
what they make except in so far as it influences 
their profits. A consumers economy, on the 
other hand, will produce (with all the advan- 
tages accruing from mass production and ma- 
chinery) not for sale, but for use, and it will 
be directed by consumers. 

Co-operatives Directed By Consumers 

Of course, since everyone is a consumer, the 
men now directing production are consumers. 
But in their managerial capacity they are not 
acting as consumers and may have no interest 
as consumer's in what they produce. The owner 
of a large shoe factory, for instance, cannot 
possibly wear all the shoes he manufactures, 
and indeed for some reason of style or quality 
may not wear any of the shoes he makes. Con- 
trasted with this, co-operatives are in last 
analysis directed by consumers as consumers. 
Therefore, if all business were controlled by co- 
operatives, all business would be directed by 
consumers as consumers. And the first effect 
of such direction, in so far as they were able 
to accomplish it, would be production of what 
they needed. Having the natural resources and 
the technical equipment to produce two pairs 
of shoes for each individual, the shoes would be 
produced. 

And the second effect of such consumer direc- 
tion of industry, intimately tied in with the first. 
effect, would be the distribution of means to 
each individual consumer to secure what he 
needs—say two pair of shoes. Profit being 
eliminated, the proceeds of industry would be 
distributed between the three factors contribu- 
ting to production—land, labor, and capital—as 
rent, wages and interest. Each consumer would 
be a stockholder in the co-operatives, and to 
that extent would be a capitalist, receiving in- 
terest on his shares. Not all would own an 
equal amount of shares, but there would not be 
the enormous discrepancy in ownership which 
exists today between the great capitalists and 
those who have nothing but their wages. 

Ownership would be so widely distributed 
that the main income difference between citi- 
zens would be due, not to interest or rent re- 
ceived on investments, but to the difference in 
wages or salary received for their work in the 
co-operatives. Naturally, those with rare abil- 
ity would receive more than those with a kind 
of ability of which there was an abundant sup- 
ply. Here again, however, the differences would 
not approach those existing today, when the 
head of a great corporation may get a salary 


and bonus of several hundred thousand dollars. 
a year and an ordinary laborer may receive only 
$500. Interest and wages would distribute so 
evenly their shares in the proceeds of industry, 
that there would be no such lack in purchasing 
power for necessaries as happens now when 
3.3% of the people receive 36% of the national 
income. 
Co-operatives And Rent 


Nor would rent unbalance distribution, for 
if co-operatives controlled all business they 
would own all land used for industrial or com- 
mercial purposes, and homes (including the 
land on which they were built) would be owned 
by the residents directly or through housing 
co-operatives formed by the actual users. There 
would be no rent paid to absentee landlords. 
In the case of business property owned by the 
co-operatives, it would have been bought from 
what now, under a capitalistic economy, would 
be considered profits belonging to those owning 
the business and on reinvestment requiring in- 
terest. But under co-operatives this sum would 
not be represented by any new stock on which 
interest would have to be paid. The saving in 
rent would accrue to the ultimate user or con- 
sumer in lowered prices or patronage refunds, 
instead of being distributed as interest or 
profits to a few absentee stockholders. 

In trying to imagine the situation in a co- 
operative economy, agricultural land is in a 
different category from commercial real estate, 
and presents something of a problem. It could, 
and in some instances probably would, be owned 
by a wholesale co-operative, just as a large flour 
mill or a big bakery would be so owned, and the 
farm laborers paid wages as other employees 
are paid. But farming succeeds best where it 
is in the hands of comparatively small resident 
owners, and from a social standpoint a sturdy 
yeoman stock should be encouraged. 

As a matter of fact, co-operatives have fitted 
into such a situation admirably. Where the 
farmers owned their land, they have formed co- 
operatives to own threshing machines and other 
equipment beyond the reach of the small indi- 
vidual. That co-operatives can help the small 
‘individual farmer is shown by the fact that 
largely through co-operatives Denmark’s fig- 
ures in regard to agricultural tenancy have 
been reversed. Fifty years ago in Denmark, 
5% of the farmers were owners and 95% were 
tenants. Today in the same country 95% of the 
farmers are owners and only 5% are tenants, 
whereas during the same period in the United 
States, farm tenants have increased from 25% 
to 40%. “The explanation for this striking 
fact,” remarks the Central Blatt and Social 
Justice (July-August, 1938, p. 121), “is that 
Danish farmers have been better co-operators 
than those in the United States.” 


(To be continued) 


J. ELLIOT Ross, Ph.D. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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EAST INDIAN ON THE BELGIAN 
BOERENBOND 


VERYBODY interested in the emancipa- 

tion of the tillers of the soil from the 

usurlous overlord known as capital has 
long known the Boerenbond of Belgium to be 
perhaps the most successful organization of 
peasants and farmers in the world. An excel- 
lent article on “The League of Belgian Peas- 
ants” by a member of the teaching staff of the 
University of Madras, India, published in the 
Madras Journal of Co-operation, is a really 
glowing tribute paid to the accomplishment of 
our Flemish co-religionists. We quote from the 
article of Mr. K. C. Ramakrishnan, M.A.: 


“Le Boerenbond Belge or the League of Belgian 
Peasants is one of the greatest and most successful 
of agricultural co-operative organizations in the world. 
It is more than a co-operative organization. Its aim 
is not merely to organize co-operatively the agricul- 
turalists of the northern half—the Flemish part—of 
Belgium. It promotes, and advises on, agricultural 
legislation. Its foremost object is the defense of the 
religious and moral, as well as the material, interests 
of the peasants who are ardent Catholics. It tries to 
eater to the development of the whole man, not mere- 
ly the economic man. It is in fact to counteract the 
teachings of Socialists who set at naught religious 
considerations and all established notions of property, 
family and other old institutions, and who gather round 
them a large following in urban areas; and it was 
therefore some of the venturesome priests in the Ca- 
tholic Church thought it imperative to protect at least 
the country folk from what they considered unholy 
influences. The priests have even now a dominant in- 
fluence in the conduct of the co-operative movement 
among Flemish farmers, who are knit together so- 
cially as well as economically as few other groups of 
farmers are anywhere in the world.”!) 


Having referred to the Fleming as a “born 
agriculturalist but slow to take up new ideas” 
—and this certainly holds true of all peasants 
and farmers of the Teutonic stock, including 
those of our country—the East Indian discusses 
the various efforts made to introduce new agri- 
cultural methods among Belgium’s Flemings 
and how the agronomes by persistent ef- 
forts “won over the younger generation grad- 
ually to such an extent that even before the last 
war, Belgian agriculture had attained a repu- 
tation excelled by few countries in Europe or 
elsewhere.”2) Regarding the role adopted by 
the clergy, Mr. Ramakrishnan writes: 

“So far as the northern or Flemish part of Belgium 
is concerned, much of this progress is due to the hard 
and persistent work of the Catholic clergy, who were 
fired with the passion to improve agriculture on the 
economic as well as scientific side, not only to promote 
the material welfare of the laity but to stem the tide 
of impious Socialism. Instruction in agriculture and 
its organization began to be imparted in the Semi- 
naries for the priesthood a little more than 50 years 
back. Among the priests who learnt agricultural sci- 
ence with avidity and followed it up with experiments 
in their own gardens, the most famous was M. I|’Abbe 


Mellaerts. He induced some of his flock to try chemi- 
cal manures and organized at Goor a ‘Peasants’ Guild’ 


1) Loe. cit., Feb., 1939, p. 453. 
2) Ibid., p. 464. 


to get their supplies of manures, seeds, etc. ~More 
guilds were formed in imitation and the peasants 
profited by it. The idea of a central federation at Lou- 
vain to serve all local guilds took shape in 1890 due 
to the propaganda of Mellaerts. To him is also due 
the credit for the introduction and spread of Raiffeisen 
credit societies in Belgium. In subsequent years, the 
Church has supplied many more priests to undertake 
the work of rural reconstruction through the agency 
of the guilds.’’3) 


Those of our readers interested in credit 
unions will be glad to learn the Indian ob- 
server’s remarks on the Boerenbond Caisse 
Rurale: 

“The local credit societies have in the past done 
much to raise the moral tone of the peasantry, for they 
were truly Raiffeisen and would not admit the im- 
provident, and the drunkard in particular. Rowntree 
wrote a quarter of a century back: ‘Many a man has 
pulled himself together in order to be able to join; and 
frequently the parish priest admits that the local bank 
has done more to make his parish exemplary than all 
his teaching.’ Moral and economic improvement has 
proceeded to such an extent that now the local so- 
ciety is more of a savings bank than a lending body. 
The local societies are all affiliated with the Central 
Caisse de Credit at Louvain.’’4) 


Moreover, while in our country men are con- 
sistently educated both by politicians driving 
the nation toward State Socialism and Leftists 
of every shade to look to the State not merely 
for relief but also economic security, the writ- 
er on the Belgian Boerenbond states: 


“Insurance of crops and livestock against fire, hail, 
and accidents is a service rendered by several local 
guilds and the Central Institution at Louvain and 
commands the confidence of all. Shares are held by 
the Central Caisse.” 

The tendency to do things the self-help way 
either individually or corporatively, so strong 
in Teutonic peoples, exerts itself among Flem- 
ish people also in other respects. The Boeren- 
bond, we are informed by this foreign observer, 
“has a General Secretariat and a corps of experts— 
scientific and economic—who study the needs of the 
peasant, watch local and external markets and are 
alert to offer advice—be it on dairy, agricultural chem- 
istry, drainage, building, electricity or markets or ac- 
countancy. The Boerenbond maintains its own maga- 
sins or warehouses at chief centres of trade, has its 
own experimental stations for plant-breeding and try- 
ing its insecticides, fungicides, and agricultural imple- 
ments and manures. It publishes weekly, fortnightly 
and monthly periodicals for the edification of members 
and associates and it has its own printing press.”>) 


In our country politicians, commercial farm 
papers which live by advertisements, and re- 
formers of a kind are agreed that most of the 
services just referred to should be rendered the 
American farmer by State and nation, the latter 
of which is at the present time engaged in de- 
veloping a huge bureaucracy whose tentacles 
before long will extend into every household 
and family. The article in the Madras Journal 
of Co-operation also emphasizes the activities 
the Boerenbond carries on in the social and in- 
tellectual spheres of human endeavor. The 


3) Ibid., p. 455. 
4) Ipid., 456-7. 
5) Ibid., p. 457. 
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Bond organizes conferences, study circles and 
travels. It has built recreation halls, where 
dances can be held, films exhibited and talks 
given—the aim of all of which is to inculcate 
the love of rural life. Continuation schools for 
youths and courses for adults and women—in 
cooking and midwifery, etc.—are also organized 
under the auspices of the Boerenbond. It is to 
be expected the spiritual side of life should not 
be neglected by an organization such as this. 
The writer reports: “Retreats for members 
and their families and pilgrimages for the pious 
are arranged.” Resuming his observations on 
this subject, obtained at first hand, in a closing 
paragraph Mr. Ramakrishnan says: 

“The impression that is given is one of efficiency 
throughout; and the relationship that seems to prevail 
between the different parts of the movement is one of 
harmony. The Co-operative democrat might see de- 
fects in ‘paternal guidance bordering on authority’ and 
too much of ‘priestly domination.’ But judged by the 
material and social well-being of the people concerned, 
pure democracy has achieved very much less among 
farmers, outside the Scandinavian countries.’’®) 

Since the ethnic’ composition of the Belgian 
people is little known and understood in our 
country, the following remarks by a native Bel- 
gian may prove informative. Writing in 1919, 
Charles Sarolea, professor in the University of 
Edinburgh, stated: 

“Apparently there never did exist such a po- 
litical phenomenon as a united Belgian peo- 
ple. ... We observe in the north a Flemish popu- 
lation of Teutonic stock; in the south, a Wal- 
loon population of French and Celtic origin. 
We observe in the north one of the most de- 
vout catholic and conservative populations of 
Europe; in the south an agnostic and anti-cleri- 
cal population, a socialistic and turbulent 
democracy.’’”) It is not by mere chance, evi- 
dently, the co-operative Boerenbond flourishes 
to so phenomenal an extent in the north of 


ium! 
Belgium! Rapaic 


I know a man who has the closest walk with 
God of any I ever saw, and who had been all 
his life a husbandman—for more than forty 
years, and is so still. 

This man once asked the Lord in prayer if 
he should give up his occupation and go into 
the Church; and it was answered him: No; he 
should labor, earning his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, to the glory of Christ’s precious 
Blood, shed for him. 

But let each choose some suitable time in the 
course of every twenty-four hours, in which 
he can give his whole mind to earnest medita- 
tion, each after his own fashion. 


JOHN TAULER (German mystic) 


6) Ibid., p. 458. 


7) We quote from Prof. Sarolea’s “Europe and the 
League of Nations,” a book still worth pondering. Lon- 
don, 1919, pp. 215-16. 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


Particularly Perfectible 


HE appointment of Lord Lothian as Am- 

bassador to our country tempted Country 

Life, arather thought provoking little magazine 

published in England, to remark somewhat sar- 
castically : 

“His rational belief in the perfectibility of man, and 
of the English-speaking peoples in particular, should 
commend him to Americans.” 

Continuing in the strain inaugurated by the 
magazine referred to, Christendom declares: 

“Doctrines of racial superiority are, of course, ab- 
horrent to democratic peoples, who would never pre- 
tend to any higher claim than that of being particu- 
larly perfectible.”1!) 

Like so many other errors which plague us at 
the present time, the doctrine of perfectibility 
of the human race had its origin in the 18th 
century. It is only human, that certain races 
should claim for themselves an exceptional pro- 
pensity toward achieving perfection. Of course, 
original sin has no place in a scheme of thought 
which attributes to man the perfectibility the 
philosophers of the 18th century endowed the 
human race with. 


Free Speech —With a Difference 


ERHAPS no other journal in our country 
has shown itself so strongly opposed to cen- 
sorship of any kind as has the Nation, of New 
York. But the “radio priest” of Royal Oak 
has caused the liberal review to forget at least 
one plank of its civil liberties platform. An 
article, seething with indignation and accusing 
Fr. Coughlin of arousing and fostering the 
spirit of anti-Semitism on the sidewalks of New 
York, closes with what in fact is little else than 
a cleverly veiled demand to silence him. The 
editorial states: 

“Our advice to Coughlin’s superiors is not likely to 
be taken, but we suggest that it would be for the good 
of both America and the Church if he were encouraged 
to take the Trappist vows of silence forthwith.”2) 

In other words, free speech has lost its value 
in the eyes of the Nation, which on so many oc- 
casions has spoken with pride of William Lloyd 
Garrison who certainly was as dangerous a 
rabble rouser as our country has produced. 
Moreover, every Catholic knows from experi- 
ence what the attitude of the Nation would be, 
should a member of the American hierarchy 
forbid a priest to voice opinions not merely ac- 
ceptable to the liberal review but tinged with 
its own particular views, saturated though they 
might be with the obsolete doctrines of the phi- 
losophers of the 18th century or those of the 
men now bent on demolishing the social and po- 
ee fabric built according to the plans of the 

ormer. 


1) Loe. cit., A Journal of Christi i - 
ford Ue ee ristian Sociology, Ox 


2) Loe. citj"Aug: 125%ne leo, 
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_ From suppressing opinions of a to them ob- 
jectionable kind, Liberals and Radicals are 
quite apt to proceed to impose more or less 
forcibly those of their choice on others, in spite 
of the horror they express over the Inquisition. 
Thus, Michael B. Schaler closes a review of 
Steinbeck’s novel, “The Grapes of Wrath,” with 
the demand: 

“It should be enforced reading in all higher schools 
of learning, for only by stirring the conscience of young 
America can their heritage of old America be blotted 
out.”1) (italics ours) 

In addition, on the very same page, either Mr. 
Schaler or another reviewer repeats this in- 
junction in respect to “Wheat and Soldiers,” by 
Corporal Ashihei Hino, saying the novel “will 
make no pleasant reading; nonetheless, it 
should be enforced reading for those misguided 
souls who still love to think in terms of the 
‘glories of war’.” (italics ours) 

Put power into the hands of these people, and 
they will soon prove that the liberty they mean 
is a mother who nurses her children with blood. 
Not her own, but the red juice extracted from 
the veins of those of her progeny who would 
dare uphold liberty of conscience and those es- 
sential rights which flow from it. 


An Evil Precedent 


ECAUSE installment buying is as much 
at home in England and Scotland as it 
is with us, co-operatives over there now deem 
it necessary to adapt it to their purpose. A 
special committee appointed to review the sub- 
ject for Scottish co-operators has “unanimous- 
ly recommended that such a scheme should be 
planned with the purpose of enabling retail 
societies’ members to obtain certain specified 
articles and commodities on a credit basis over 
a time period ranging from 1 to 4 years.” A 
large number of societies are said “to have ap- 
proved the scheme in principle, agreeing that 
it should be operated through the retail socie- 
ties and financed by the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, who would supply the re- 
quired commodities—of S.C.W.S. manufacture 
as far as possible.” 

Although it may be necessary for co-opera- 
tives to meet the demand of their patrons by 
extending to them the on the whole undesirable 
system of deferred payments, we fear the rec- 
ommendation of the Scottish committee does 
not accord in one respect at least with the best 
traditions of co-operation. For their report 
states: 

“It is hoped that the scheme will be operated by a 
special department and that the hire-purchase sale 
price shall be arrived at on the following basis: 1 year, 
cash price plus 5 percent; 2 years, cash price plus 7% 
percent; 3 years, cash price plus 10 percent; 4 years, 
cash price plus 12% percent.’’?) 


1) Dynamic America, August, p. 30. 
2) The Producer, June, 1939, p. 186. 


These figures may be warranted on an 
actuarial basis, but no co-operative should, we 
believe, encourage its members to incur obli- 
gations which necessitate the payment of in- 
terest rates so high as those referred to. All 
civilized peoples are today facing the danger of 
debt-servitude, and not merely as collectivities. 
The individual members of society too bear the 
yoke of debt almost from the cradle and, in 
all too many cases, to the grave. It can not 
be the function of a co-operative to promote 
this tendency. There exists, moreover, the co- 
operative alternative that, whenever an indi- 
vidual or a family must have recourse to time 
payments, it is the Credit Union they should 
turn to. This the Special Scottish Committee 
does not seem to have taken into account, pos- 
sibly because the Raiffeisen Bank is not suf- 
ficiently popular in England and Scotland. 


Verily, the Grandinquisitor is Right 


T the close of his penetrating review") of 
what seems a remarkable book, ‘Die 
Revolution des Nihilismus,” by Dr. Hermann 
Rauschning, one-time Nazi and president of the 
Danzig Senate, R. H. S. Crossman quotes the 
following anecdote related by the author of the 
volume: 

“A great industrialist told me in 1934 that the Com- 
munist Deputy Frau X, a simple working woman, was 
with him after dinner in his library and happened to 
walk past his bookcase. Unconsciously she stroked 
the books with her hand and said ‘I don’t envy you your 
silver, your china or your good food. But I do envy 
you these books.’ Shortly afterwards the local Nazi 
boss happened to call. ‘What do you want with all 
the books,’ he said. ‘Waste of time and money! That 
sort of tripe does not interest us to-day.’ ” 

The English reviewer considers it tragic the 
disillusioned opponent of the present régime 
in Germany, who is said to have been “associ- 
ated in earlier days with the Tatkreis, that 
brilliant group of intellectual romantics which 
was the contact between the Nazi and army 
circles,” could not find new hope in the experi- 
ence related by him. The trend of his own 
belief and hope for the future Mr. Crossman 
expresses thus in the closing words of his 
article: 

“Perhaps it is neither from the Prussian conserva- 
tives nor from the Nazi bosses but from the simple 
working people that the regenerate Germany will 
arise.” 

Unfortunately, the signs of the time do not 
seem to indicate that the ‘‘simple working peo- 
ple” will lead the present generation out of the 
desert. For one reason, because they are not 
really “simple” in the noble sense of the word. 
Both the rationalistic bourgeoisie, the Liberals 
of the 19th century, and the disciples of materi- 
alistic Socialism have succeeded all too well 
to stifle and even suppress entirely in the 
hearts of the mass recognition of the truth that 
man does not live by bread alone. The mass 


1) Published in the New Statesman and Nation. 
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has made true the terrible pronouncements of 
Dostoyevsky’s Grandinquisitor “that for the 
sake of that earthly bread the spirit of the 
earth will rise up against Thee, and all will fol- 
low him, erying: ‘Who can compare with this 
beast? He has given us fire from heaven!’ ” 

In the 18th century Voltaire declared the 
doctrines discussed by the coterie of intellectu- 
als among whom he was pre-eminent were not 
meant for servants and other persons of low 
estate. But in time it became a matter of com- 
mon knowledge “that there is no crime and 
therefore no sin; there is only hunger!” And 
thus what the Grandinquisitor foresaw came to 
pass: ‘‘ ‘Feed men, and then ask of them vir- 
tue?’ that’s what they’ll write on the banner, 
which they will raise against Thee ...!’”’ Those 
congregated around this banner—and they are 
the many—may build a tower of Babel but nev- 
er the City of God. 


A Great Dramatist’s Opinion of ‘““The Wealth 
of Nations”’ 


NE of the saddest revelations within the 

experience of the well read man comes 
from the knowledge that, however successful 
false ideas and policies may have been at the 
time of their introduction or while they were 
in their zenith, there were, on the other hand, 
always contemporary minds who mistrusted 
the new popular trend of things. But their 
criticism and warnings counted for nought. 

In recent years the economic system based 
on the doctrines of the Classical School of Eco- 
nomics has met with devastating criticism; the 
New Deal was, in fact, intended to rectify its 
errors and sins. In the light of this reversion 
of opinion one is almost startled by the discov- 
ery that the great Austrian dramatist Franz 
Grillparzer should have expressed the follow- 
ing judgment so long ago as 1817: 

“Two of the most dangerous books for an as yet in- 
experienced intellect are Smith’s work on national wealth 
(italics ours) and A, W. Schlegel’s lectures on dra- 
matic art and literature. Inasmuch as they join de- 
tails most correct to the most erroneous principles and 
because they attempt to attribute to arguments cor- 
rect in a restricted sense so general a meaning that 
they are vitiated thereby. They desire to construct sys- 
tems, while the foundations are not by any means 
secure.”’!) 

The editor of the particular edition of Grill- 
parzer’s works which yielded us these state- 
ments merely placed the name of Schlegel over 
them, evidently with the intention of identify- 
ing their contents. What interests us today is 
not however the sagacious dramatist’s opinion 
of the German poet’s and writer’s aesthetic 
views but Grillparzer’s criticism of the Koran 
of economic Liberalism, “The Wealth of Na- 
tions.” 


One of the greatest dramatists of the past 


1) Franz Grillparzer simtl. Werke. 
ILA NS Af 


Vol3_6, -p. 96; 


ee ea ee 


century, this Austrian did not enjoy the pa- 
tronage of the Liberals of his day. His poem, 
Der Reichstag,!) written in 1849, alone sufficed 
to make them frown, because it was critical of 
what they were pleased to call a “popular ris- 
ing.’ Fortunately, he was spared the tragedy 
economic Liberalism caused the country to 
which he was so passionately devoted, the ter- 
rible financial panic of 1873. Grillparzer had 
passed away in January, 1872, a veritable ex- 
ile in the city of his birth, Vienna.?) 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


When Christ blessed poverty did He bless the 
slums, did He bless the crazy tenements, did 
He bless the misery and squalor of the places 
where the people are herded together, did He 
bless pauperism, did He bless destitution and 
starvation? 

I answer with all the vehemence of which 
I am capable, God forbid! No, that poverty is 
a disgrace to civilization, and if Christianity 
were responsible for it—which it is not—it 
would be a disgrace to Christianity. ... And 
when Communism accuses the Church of being 
the cause or at least the abettor of the pauper- 
ization of the masses it utters a shameless and 
brazen falsehood. 


REV. STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J., 
Poison and Balm?) 


It is not enough to take refuge in formulas 
about Democracy, because everyone who has 
eyes can see that the so-called democracies can 
be quite as totalitarian in their own way as the 
régimes alleged to be in every respect their op- 
posites. Ibsen was not the first to realize how 
tyrannical the “strong, compact majority” can 
be on occasion. 


An alternate refuge is often found in the 
idea of the Nation as opposed to the State. This 
alternative is at once sounder and more pala- 
table to Irish tastes than cant about democracy. 
Understood in a certain way, it enables us to 
emphasize the fundamental distinction between 
culture in the widest sense and the political 
framework which, when things are healthy, is 
merely one of its expressions, and when they 
are unhealthy, as for so long in Ireland, may 
be its deadly enemy. Our powerful and genuine- 
ly admirable devotion to the idea of nationality 
makes us easily prone to see in Nationalism 
even still the possibility of escape from the uni- 
versal modern disease of State-worship. 


_ The fact is, however, that modern National- 
ism is nothing but an aspect of State-worship, 
and has everywhere produced or prepared the 


1) Ibid. vol. 1, p. 341. 
2) See the not altogether satisfactory article on 


G. in Cath. Encycl. Vol. VII. . 338-34, 
3) Dublin, 1939. Ma 
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way for the doctrine of the all-competent State. 
In this respect democracies have been no better 
than dictatorships; indeed the history of 
Europe in the nineteenth century has in one 
sense been the history of how Nationalism has 
kept oscillating from one extreme to the other. 


SENATOR MICHAEL TIERNEY, 
_ Professor of Greek, 
University College, Dublin') 


News that the price of wheat has reached the 
lowest point since the fifteenth century is, 
paradoxically, a reminder of the high agricul- 
tural prosperity of that period, for we have to 
remember that money was worth twenty times 
what it is worth now. It has been left for 
modern civilization to pauperize the farmer 
who carries, more than the townsman, the bur- 
den of civilization. 

The present collapse of wheat prices is a seri- 
ous calamity, caused partly by increases of pro- 
duction and partly (in the present instance) by 
the fall in the price of silver which has stopped 
Far Eastern purchases. Its results will be po- 
litical and they may be profound. On the one 
hand there is a vast granary for war purposes. 
On the other hand, the farmer may be driven 
for this in revolt against an industrial civiliz- 
ation. 

We fear that the most serious effects will be 
felt in the United States where a laudable at- 
tempt to increase the farmers’ power to buy 
goods is failing, and the alternative method of 
subsidizing agriculture by huge appropriations 
is bound to be resented in the towns. To set 
town and country at loggerheads is the way to 
civil conflict, as the recent history of Spain 


ETN Wess The Catholic Times,*) 
London 


I spent my early years on a farm and so know 
what has happened to the farmer. As I drive 
through the country, I am appalled by the 
change. 

Last year I wrote 59,000 leaders of co-opera- 
tives, farm bureaus, and officers of granges. 
The replies tell the story. 

Mr. Simon, secretary of a western Farm 
Bureau says: “In my township 8 out of 46 farm 
homes have been abandoned since 1929 and 
more will be abandoned within the next 3 or 4 
years.” 

The secretary of a Grange in North Carolina 
writes: “A fair chance for everybody is all 
farmers ask. If we could have living conditions 
even of the poorest town people, our boys would 
stay here even if hours are long and work hard. 
We carry water 200 yards because we have no 
money to drill a well through rock. Yet we 


1) Natl. Politics and Culture. Condensed from The 


Leader for the Irish Digest. 
2) Editorial, July 21, p. 10. 


love farm life. It gives us freedom, peace, con- 
tentment found nowhere else.” 

The wife of a farmer near Gainsville, N. Y., 
writes: “I pray America will awaken to the 
farmers’ plight soon enough to save our homes, 
our farms and our families.” 

General Wood, president of Sears-Roebuck, 
speaking to the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, showed that while farmers’ gross in- 
come fell from 12 billions to 5 billions, his com- 
pany’s sales to farmers dropped from 240 mil- 
lions to 100 millions. This meant loss of profits, 
shorter hours, reduced wages, lay-offs and 
finally unemployment for tens of thousands.... 

Farmers know the facts. But city people 
also should heed. Ten million men, more than 
26% of all gainfully employed, work on farms. 
Yet, after deducting cost of fertilizer, imple- 
ments, taxes, these owners and hired workers 
have remaining an average of only $500 a year. 
Deducting the food consumed on the farm, 
counted as money, only $1.30 a day in cash 
wages remains for the average farm owner and 
his hired man, and nothing for interest on 50 
billion dollars invested in farms. Nothing for 
the unpaid labor of 22 million farm women and 
children. 

No subsidies from the Treasury can make 
good a yearly shortage of 5 billion dollars re- 
sulting from low farm prices. Restore prices 
to a fair level and farmers will get four to six 
times more than the total benefit payments of 


fe Slee FRANK E. GANNETT, 
in American Agriculturist*) 


I say now, and I say it with sadness but by 
no means without hope, that when there is no 
prosperity American life seems to have lost its 
meaning for the great mass of the American 
people. ... The older institutions and moralities 
have been corrupted by industry—any man not 
stricken into a blind complacency can _ see 
that. ... But there are signs that the day when 
social well-being could be acceptably identified 
with the volume of business is over, that at last, 
and of deliberate purpose, the usufruct of ma- 
terial achievement can be applied to the enrich- 
ment of the spiritual life... . 


Sir WILMoT LEwis, 
Correspondent, London Times 


We are so accustomed to thinking of industry 
as a savior, a cure-all—indeed a be-all and a 
god—that it will take a great effort to turn our 
eyes to a new field. When we have found that 
field we may call in technology to help us. There 
is a question whether it can longer lead the 


MEN ROGER BURLINGAME, 
March of the Iron Man?) 


Loe. cit., p. 291, June 10. 


1) How big is a Dollar? 
2) Seribners, N. Y., 1989. 


StOrG eA le Rea Velen ye 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


An important committee of the French 
Chamber of Deputies heard a White Sister, Sis- 
ter Marie André du Sacre Coeur, appeal to them 
to improve the conditions of native women in 
the French colonies. She is an expert on the 
subject and holds the Paris University degree 
of a doctor of law. 


As a result of Sister Marie’s work the Bill has now 
become law and in future no native women will be al- 
lowed to marry before the age of 14. This will mean 
the end of many abuses and help to improve the status 
of the native women. : 


Approved by the Archbishop of Buenos Aires 
in 1929 the Guild of Catholic Doctors in the 
capital of the Argentine now has over 200 mem- 
bers in that city, about 180 in Cordova and 
some 20 in Rosario and in Santa Fe. Through 
its influence similar societies were organized in 
Uruguay and in Chile; in both countries the 
position of the Catholic Doctors has been con- 
solidated thereby. The Guild publishes Jatria. 

Recently, 180 of the members at Buenos Aires took 
a modified form of Laennec’s oath for physicians in 
the presence of Cardinal Copello, after he had read 
the Mass for the Guild on the ‘Doctors’ Day”—the feast 
of St. Luke. It was to this organization the First Aid 


arrangements of the Eucharistic Congress, conducted 
in Buenos Aires in 1934, were entrusted. 


The Government of Tuticorin, India, sent 35 
teachers from elementary schools to the Sum- 
mer School of Rural Reconstruction, recently 
conducted at Mangalagiri under Catholic aus- 
pices. It is there, with a short period of four 
years, the enthusiasm and philanthropy of Mr. 
J. L. P. Roche-Victoria, M.L.A., Chairman, Mu- 
nicipal Council, Tuticorin, has converted a lo- 
cality formerly the seat of an active tanning 
industry into the most successfully Practical 
Training Ground and Rural Demonstration 
Centre in the south of India. It is under the 
management of the St. Joseph’s Institute, Tuti- 
corin, of which Mr. Roche-Victoria is the Foun- 
der and Principal. 

Regular classes are conducted in agriculture, poul- 
try-farming and cattle-rearing and a number of cot- 
tage-industries such as paper-making, pottery, tan- 
nery, weaving and honey-gathering. The School was 
opened by the Minister for Local Administration, who, 
after congratulating the Management, said that as 
Rural Reconstruction is in fact National Reconstruc- 
tion, such Schools are quite necessary, and however 
poor the response, none need lose courage. The Bishop 
of Tuticorin and the Parliamentary Secretary to the 


Minister for Agriculture were among the distinguished 
visitors. 


VOCATIONAL GUILDS 


Catholic England has shown the way to the 
organization of Vocational Guilds, which are 
Confraternities rather than Craft Guilds. 
Their number is steadily increasing. Thus in 
July a Catholic Pharmacists Guild was founded 
in Birmingham. It is intended to fight the per- 
nicious literature and practices associated now- 


adays with the profession and to bring Catholic 
pharmacists together for their spiritual good. 

The Holy See has granted the Printers’ Guild of St. 
John the i Mowing Plenary Indulgences to be gained 
on fulfillment of the usual conditions: 

(1) A Plenary Indulgence for all members, to be 
gained each year upon the Feast of St. John before the 
Latin Gate (May 6) and another upon the principal 
feast of St. John (December 27); 

(2) A Plenary Indulgence for each new member, to 
be gained upon the day he or she joins the Guild; 

(3) A Plenary Indulgence for all members, to be 
gained once a month upon a day chosen by the Guild. 

The Council of the Guild has decided that the fourth 
Sunday in each month shall be the day upon which 
members may avail themselves of the last-enumerated 
indulgence. 


PERSONALIA 


At the present time there are two books in 
preparation on the late Dr. Caspar Decurtins, 
the distinguished Swiss sociologist, a member 
of the round table group at Fribourg which 
prepared the way for Rerum novarum. One 
of the books, by Dr. Otto Walter, who studied 
under Decurtins at the Catholic University of 
Fribourg, is even now in press. The other, a 
more comprehensive work on the life of the 
distinguished sociologist and political leader of 
Catholic Switzerland, is being written by Prof. 
Dr. Beck, of Fribourg, Rev. Dr. von Segesser 
and Vicar General Christ. Caminada, of Coire. 

It is to be expected that Dr. Beck, who has remained 
to champion the cause for which he and Decurtins 
fought in common, will contribute several brilliant 
chapters to the volume which is to be published toward 
the end of the present year. A knowledge of the life 


of Decurtins is necessary to every student of the Cath- 
olic Social Movement in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


CO-OPERATION 


England has a Co-operative Holidays Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Manchester, a non 
profit-making body which provides open-air and 
recreative holidays at any time of the year in 
its Guest Houses situated in all parts of Great 
Britain. 

According to the Association’s announcements, “it 
gives you the chance of seeing the countryside at mod- 
erate cost. During the season excursions (four each 
week) are arranged for each center, under the guid- 
ance of a reliable leader. A host and hostess are also 
appointed to arrange social activities.” Charges for 
Great Britain are from 40 to 55 shillings per week, ex- 
cluding cost of excursions, which range from a little 
over two shillings to 18 shillings per week. 


HELP For PooR KING COTTON 


Acting, it seems, on advice of their public re- 
jations counselors, the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. intends henceforth to pack its flour in 
cotton instead of bags made of other materials. 
It is a smart public relations move, part of A. 
& P.’s continuing program to make friends with 
farmers. 


The statistics released along with the announcement 
declare the A. & P. will use 2,500,000 cotton bags, which 
will require the cotton from 5,000 acres, and will pro- 
vide work for 18,000 persons. 
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THE FAMILY 


All childless families in the Archdiocese of 
Zagreb, Croatia, have been listed under instruc- 
tions which emanated from the Vicar General 
of that See, Rev. Dr. Franjo Salis. 


This census is intended to assist in discovering the 
causes for the restriction of births and for the ulti- 
mate purpose of instituting measures of a social nature 
intended to remove or alleviate the causes responsible 
for the phenomenon referred to. In addition, the neces- 
sary knowledge regarding relevant Christian principles 
and the proper attitude on family life will be imparted 
to the parties concerned. 


TRADING STAMPS 


Because Trading Stamps are in fact a rebate 
on the purchase price of an article, California 
Superior Court Judge Edward J. Kelly ruled 
this week that their use was a violation of the 
State fair trade act. 


In a suit brought by the Dr. Miles Co., distributors 
of Alka-Seltzer, against the American Cut Price Store 
in San Diego, Judge Kelly held that the issuance of 
trading stamps with merchandise retailed at minimum 
prices is a violation of the fair trade contract between 
the litigants. The decision came as the legislature was 
also strengthening the act. Last week the Assembly 
required that “close-outs” at prices below cost must be 
kept separate from other stock. 


THE GRAND ORIENT 


In his reply to the reviewer of his book 
“European Jungle’, published in the Liberal- 
Fabian New Statesman and Nation, of London, 
F. Yeats Brown states inter alia: 


“T do think he should be better informed about for- 
eign affairs. For instance about that ‘extraordinary 
thing called the Grand Orient’: if your reviewer knows 
anything at all about France he should know of the 
great political influence of Masonry in that country 
and of the great opposition to the Grand Orient, not 
only amongst Roman Catholics, but nowadays amongst 
people of all classes, who are beginning to see it as 
a tool of Communism and International Jewry. Really, 
the Grand Orient is not my private bogy; if your re- 
viewer has never heard of it he ought not to be given 
books on Europe to review.” 


THE NEGRO AND THE FRANCHISE 


The white citizens of Louisiana, exercised 
over the corruption found to exist in their 
State, are organizing for the purpose of a thor- 
ough housecleaning. The Negroes of the State, 
it appears, are not to be permitted to co-oper- 
ate. 


The Negro Press Association reports from New Or- 
leans: “The upheaval has also caused local dailies to 
join together in a plea for new voters and ‘actions at 
the polls.’ The ugliness in which these papers have 
exposed ‘big shot’ politicians and their thefts stand to 
engender a new spirit of voting, but not Negro voting. 
The papers have been very tactful to influence the reg- 
istrar of voters to their cause, and to remind their 
readers that they are not referring to Negroes when 
they ask all citizens to register and vote by comparing 
uncomplimentary incidents during Reconstruction days 
with what is happening in Louisiana today.” Part of 
the blame for these conditions is placed on the Negroes. 
It is said: “While this article is being written, some of 
the swanky white gambling places are quickly closing, 
but not the Negro houses where whites may gamble. 


Nobody seems to care about them, either that or there 
is some kind of agreement. When the white Protestant 
pastors tried to stop all forms of gambling in New Or- 
leans last year, they received absolutely no assistance 
from their Negro constituents, because ‘too many Ne- 
groes would lose their jobs.’ ” 


NEWSPAPER CONSOLIDATION 


The capitalistic tendency to consolidate enter- 
prises and create vast corporations explains the 
merger of the Minneapolis Journal with the 
Star of the same city, property of the Cowles 
Brothers, owners and publishers of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and Look maga- 
Zine. 

On the last day of publication, the Jowrnal could 
boast more than half a million subscribers—an all-time 
circulation peak. With the addition of these readers, 
the Cowles Brothers will be able to claim that they 
publish the largest paper between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, except the Kansas City Star. The publishers 
promised that a substantial proportion of the old 
Journal employees would be transferred and liberal 
severance compensation would be given others. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST LIBERALISM 


The recently organized British People’s: 
Party, which is pledged to resist war and usury, 
appears to the editorial writer of the London 
Catholic Times “another sign of the public’s ac- 
tion against the hidden influences directing pub- 
lic opinion.”” The weekly quotes from speeches. 
delivered at inaugural meetings statements such 
as these: 


One of the greatest evils of the day, said one of the 
speakers, was the art of propaganda. Money power 
was supreme, and its propaganda hid it. The press and 
the political party system was in the power of money. 
Another speaker declared that the people were being 
called upon to be the defenders of the international 
money-lending system so that the world could be kept. 
safe for the money men and their usury. 


SUBSISTENCE FARMING 


At a place called Loverendale, Holland, there: 
is a self-supporting farm of several hundred 
acres with its own bakery, market gardens, and 
greenhouses. The people. who operate it are very 
much interested in testing farming techniques. 
which maintain the fertility of the soil. In the 
course of their experiments they have made an 
intensive study of the old Chinese system which 
enabled families of twelve individuals actually 
to make a living—a poor one to be sure—on 
seven and a half acres. This is based upon con- 
tinuous plantings of various crops, fertilized 
with organic manure and compost. The surface 
of the land is increased by the use of deep fur- 
rows. 


By this system they have produced some amazing 
results; in a space nine by fifteen feet—about the size 
of an ordinary room—they succeeded in growing 5 lbs. 
of spinach, 13% Ibs. of celery roots, 3 Ibs. of celery, 
56 lbs. of red beets, 45 heads of kohlrabi, 240 heads of 
lettuce, 60 radishes, and some other odds and ends— 
all in a single season. The director of the project, 
pointing out that this is the first experiment of its 
kind, says that this yield may easily be increased by 
50% after further study. 
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RURAL LIFE 


“What’s Ahead for Rural America” was the 
theme of the National Rural Forum, held from 
August 30th to September 2nd, 1939, on the 
campus of the Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa., under the auspices of the American 
Country Life Association. 


Some of the general topics discussed were: “The Re- 
lation of the Farm Group to Labor and Industry,” “The 
Public School of the Future,” “The Land Grant Col- 
lege,” “The Country Church of the Future,” “Art and 
the Rural Home,” and “Education as a Continuing 
Process.” 


REFORESTATION 


Most of the larger lumber and woodpulp 
paper companies of the country now operate on 
a reforestation basis. Taxation systems have 
been reorganized with a view to relieving re- 
forested areas of an annual tax burden and 
placing the assessment upon a yield basis. 

In many communities the adoption of this policy has 
required extensive consideration of its effect upon local 
revenue from taxation, and this in turn has delayed 
the adoption of legislation until recent years. In all 
these States taxation upon reforested areas has been 
placed at a very nominal charge. The most insistent 
demand from the lumber industry is now for similar 
reform in the taxation on standing timber. 


HOUSING QUESTION 


Unusual facts on the housing situation in our 
country were disclosed by the recent Housing 
Research Project undertaken by the University 
of Purdue. The survey reveals that a $2500 
house is too expensive for 35 percent of Amer- 
ican families, a $3400 house too expensive for 
53 percent, a $4200 house too expensive for 66 
percent and a $5100 house too costly for 75 per- 
cent of the people. 

Back of these conclusions is, of course, the income 
standard of the nation’s families. The survey takes 
on added importance when it is realized that, accord- 
ing to the Committee for Economic Recovery, 85 per- 
cent of the families of the nation have incomes of less 
than $3000 per year. In 1929—a boom year—the 
Brookings Institute reports that 74.5 percent of the 


non-farm families and 92.9 percent of the farm fami- 
lies were under the $3000 level. 


MODERN WARFARE 


The use of poison gas in war is forcing Euro- 
pean governments to grant a good deal of 
thought and attention even to the protection 
of foodstuffs against this new weapon of attack. 
In England an Air Raid Protection Booklet on 
the subject has been published, and the effect 
of certain poison gases on flour has been 
studied by the Flour Millers’ Research Associa- 
tion. In case of war, it is said, the risk of dam- 
age to stocks from air raids will be great, but 
the danger will be more from incendiary and 
high explosive bombs than from gas. Most 
Scientists and gas experts are agreed that the 
risk from the use of poison gas is not a serious 
one. The use of oil-dressed tarpaulins as cov- 
ering for exposed foodstuffs is advised. 


In practical tests, flour which had become contamin- 
ated by gas was adjudged fit for use in most cases 
after 24 hours exposure to air. One exception was 
mustard gas. This is really an oily liquid which slow- 
ly gives off its vapor. It is a persistent gas, but flour 
contaminated by it was also free after three days 
aeration. With phosgene in high concentrations, baking 
quality of the flour became damaged but not sufficient 
to be unusable if blended with undamaged flour in the 
proportion of about one to three. The effect of Lew- 
isite—an arsenical smoke—on foodstuffs has not been 
studied, but one can be sure that this would be a 
more serious danger than any of the other gases be- 
cause of its arsenic content. 


CHAIN STORES 


Replying to an inquiry: “Should we denounce 
Chain Stores?” the Christian Democrat, pub- 
lished by the Catholic Social Guild, of England, 
made the following reply: This problem may 
be considered either as one of monopoly v. com- 
petition, or as one of “regionalism” v. “na- 
tionalism’’: and in either case either from the 
point of view of the individual private trader 
or from that of the community (local or na- 
tional). 

(a) The dangers of monopoly are well-known: the 
disadvantages of unlimited competition also. (See 
Quadragesimo Anno.) 

But when moncpcly is linked with large-scale pro- 
duction it can lead to great economic benefits (especi- 
ally low prices). 

The individual private trader cannot claim as a prin- 
ciple that he must not be exposed to competition, even 
by a chain store, on any ground of commutative jus- 
tice. No strict right of his is violated by the fact of 
competition. 


From the social point of view, regulated competition 
is normally desirable. Therefore, traders should be 
safeguarded from unfair competition (e. g., due to 
payment of abnormally low wages). The economic 
power conferred on chain-stores by bulk buying should 
be countered by association between private traders. 


(b) The private trader is a more stable member of 
the town than the manager of a chain-store branch. 
ae eee he is likely to have a keener interest in local 
welfare. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE FLESH 


The popular Piccolo, the Roman mid-day 
paper, which has a wide circulation, has under- 
taken a campaign against indecency in dress at 
seaside resorts. 


The reaction against nudist tendencies under the pre- 
text of sunbathing is gaining strength continually in 
Italy, and not only are priests and Bishops preaching 
gee it, but the secular dailies are taking it up in 
earnest. 


LUXURY 


The American public paid $1,000,000,000 to 
see 769 feature films in 15,700 theatres, during 
ee according to the 1939 Film Daily Year 

ook. 


_“The Hollywood annual payroll is $129,000,000, the 
pictures cost $165,000,000 to produce and the big chains 
own about $1,888,000,000 worth of theatres.” The Film 
Book either forgot or neglected to mention that Holly- 
wood, also, is one of the greatest producers of propa- 
ganda in the world today. 


Deon | (imi sTPUDIES AND NOTES 


REMINISCENCES OF A PIONEER 
CATHOLIC FAMILY 
(Concluded) 


HE pleasant episodes of the sojourn in 
Europe would never have been experi- 
enced had it not been for the insistence 

of a physician that Mr. Reiman’s nervous 
breakdown could be cured only by an ocean 
voyage. The breakdown had resulted partly 
from overwork in directing the mercantile busi- 
ness inherited by Joseph Reiman at the death 
of his father, and the strenuous, almost super- 
human effort required to revitalize the German 
Roman Catholic Knights of St. George, under- 
taken upon his election in January, 1904, as 
Grand President (the office was later called 
Supreme President). From January, 1898, to 
December, 1900, Mr. Reiman had served as 
president of Branch No. 5, and from 1901 to 
ae as Branch Director and Grand Vice-Presi- 
ent. 

When he assumed leadership of the Order in 
1904, the organization was composed of 51 
branches with a membership of less than 5000 
and assets of approximately $49,000. In 1932, 
when ill health compelled him to decline re- 
nomination at the biennial directorate meeting 
conducted at Wheeling, W. Va., (and Mr. John 
Eibeck was elected president), the organiza- 
tion, operating in seven States, had 359 
branches with a membership of 25,000, and 
assets amounting to three and a half million 
dollars. During the twenty-eight and a half 
years Mr. Reiman spent as chief executive, the 
Order not only increased in membership and 
Pence but definitely improved its financial 
status. 


The organization was one of the pioneers in 
the fraternal field to create—as early as 1907 
a Membership Death Benefit Fund, the premium 
rates of the certificates being based on the 
American Table of Mortality, with 4% inter- 
est assumption, and privilege of loan and sur- 
render features; new and up-to-date plans of 
insurance protection were provided, as well as 
disability, sick and accident benefits. Gradually 
the entire system of representation, manage- 
ment and meetings was changed, and the consti- 
tution and by-laws—even the name—were re- 
vised accordingly. The position of Spiritual 
Adviser was accepted by the Most Reverend 
Bishop of the Diocese of Pittsburgh in 1909, 
and in 1925 a Cardinal Protector was appointed 
for the Order by the Holy See. A monthly pub- 
lication, the Knights of St. George, distributed 
free of charge to members, was inaugurated in 
January, 1908, and six years later an auxiliary 
boys organization, the Knights of St. George 
Cadets, was instituted. Within the next few 
years came the crowning achievement, the es- 
tablishment of a home for the aged, infirm and 
otherwise incapacitated members of the Order 
and their wives. The home is located on a 505- 


acre tract at Wellsburg, W. Va., and is known 
as the Knights of St. George Home. A resi- 
dent chaplain and the Missionary Sisters of the 
Most Sacred Heart minister to the spiritual and 
physical needs of the aged residents, who in 
the sunset of their lives are thus afforded an 
opportunity to prepare themselves for their 
journey into eternity. 

The first mention of this concrete example 
of true Christian fraternity and brotherly love 
was made by Mr. Reiman at the annual general 
meeting of the entire membership in St. Jo- 
seph’s Parish auditorium, Mt. Oliver, in Janu- 
ary, 1905. After repeated reference had been 
made to the need and desirability of founding 
an institution of this character—especially at 
various directorate meetings—a Home Commit- 
tee was appointed to discover a suitable loca- 
tion, draw up the necessary rules and regula- 
tions, and arrange for the legal incorporation 
of the proposed Home. The property was pur- 
chased in May, 1922. 

Another important and far-reaching under- 
taking—although now entirely separate and 
distinct from the Order—was instituted by the 
Knights of St. George through Mr. Reiman, 
viz., the Knights Life Insurance Company. This 
company was established primarily to grant 
protection in the form of life insurance to mem- 
bers of the Knights of St. George, their wives 
and children. After repeatedly recommending 
an organization of this nature in his Annual 
Report as Supreme President to the Supreme 
Directorate, Mr. Reiman was able, at the meet- 
ing held May 24, 1914, in St. Augustine’s Casino 
Hall, Pittsburgh, to win unanimous consent for 
a resolution calling for the appointment cf a 
committee to devise ways and means to organize 
a legal reserve life insurance company. Some 
difficulty was encountered in view of the fact 
that the laws of the State of Pennsylvania at 
that time permitted fraternal societies to ad- 
mit as insurance members only persons 16 years 
of age and older. 

However, the Knights Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America received its corporate charter 
on January 10, 1917; it had taken about tliree 
years to develop the plans and organize a sales 
force to solicit subscriptions and collect fixed 
capital stock of $200,000, divided into 20,000 
shares with a par value of $10 each. Three 
days following receipt of the charter the first 
meeting of the stockholders took place in the 
Wabash Terminal Building. The organization 
committee delivered its report, the constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and the following 
men elected directors: Joseph H. Reiman, P. 
Joseph Hess, Charles J. Jigle, Louis Seethaler, 
John A. Sossong, Dr. John C. Hierholzer, John 
N. Horn, Christian Steinmetz, Dr. X. O. Wer- 
der, Herman L. Hegner, and Albert J. Mans- 
mann. 

By this time the company had received its 
charter of incorporation from the State of Dela- 
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ware and its license to transact and solicit busi- 
ness in that State as well as in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Home and_ district 
offices were rented in the Jenkins Arcade Build- 
ing, and an agency staff developed. The first 
life insurance contracts were issued in March, 
1917, and the insuring public offered various 
types of industrial weekly-premium-payment 
policies. On September 16, 1918, Policy No. 1 
of the Ordinary Department was issued, thus 
completing a full line of policies for the ages 
of one day to 65 years. 

In the 21 years that have elapsed since that 
eventful day the Knights Life has grown and 
prospered until today it ranks 23rd among all 
legal reserve life insurance companies in the 
United States writing industrial insurance. 
The organization has not only acquired its own 
home office building, a magnificent brown stone 
fire-proof structure located on the northeast 
corner of Ridge and Galveston Avenues, North 
Side, Pittsburgh, but has established 20 district 
offices throughout Pennsylvania, three of them 
in Pittsburgh, two in Philadelphia and one each 
in Greensburg, Johnstown, Altoona, Scranton, 
Erie, Harrisburg, Rochester, Uniontown, Allen- 
town, Mt. Carmel, McKeesport, Reading, 
Wilkes-Barre, Lancaster and Pottsville. 

From a paid-in capital and surplus of $240,- 
000 as of January, 1917, the company has in- 
creased its assets to more than six and a half 
million dollars, of which 70% is invested in 
United States Government, State and municipal 
bonds, 18% in real estate and mortgage loans; 
this, with the other investments and cash 
amounts, more than satisfy the legal reserve 
required to guarantee the 190,000 policy con- 
tracts representing $73,000,000 of insurance 
now in force. None of this business was ac- 
quired by purchase or merger amalgamation, 
but only by the loyal and enthusiastic agency 
field force. 

Almighty God has certainly blessed this un- 
dertaking and the untiring work of those con- 
nected with the organization. 

Regarding the parish and church activities 
of Joseph Reiman, it may be said that for some 
time after the Reiman family had moved to 
Lawrenceville, within the confines of St. Aug- 
ustine’s Parish, he was prevailed upon to con- 
tinue his membership in St. Philomena’s choir 
and the other parish organizations. Having 
been initiated a member of Branch No. 5 of the 
German Catholic Knights of St. George of St. 
Augustine’s Parish in 1895, however, Mr. Rei- 
man was soon drafted for service and became 
an active'worker in all affairs of his new parish. 
In 1905 he was appointed to the Church Com- 
mittee and has served in that capacity continu- 
ously since that time; moreover, he is a mem- 
ber of various. religious confraternities, the 
Holy Name Society and the Third Order of St. 
Francis. 


In civil and political life Joseph Reiman has 


been for the most part among the rank and file 
on the side lines. For 12 years he was em- 
ployed in the office of the Brass Foundry Pump 
Works, the valve and pipe fitting concern of 
Atwood and McCaffrey on Third Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, and as junior partner of the firm of A. 
L. Reiman and Son. But his two outstanding 
accomplishments, the organization and develop- 
ment of the Knights Life Insurance Company 
of America and his simultaneous service for 
nearly three decades as executive of the Catho- 
lic Knights of St. George, may be said to con 
stitute the life work of Joseph Reiman. 

When called upon for patriotic service in be- 
half of his fellow men he responded enthusias- 
tically. Thus, he accepted the appointment by 
Mayor George W. Guthrie, of Pittsburgh, as 
one of two laymen on the Tuberculosis Com- 
mission of that city, a commission headed by 
the renowned Dr. William H. White and Dr. 
Thomas S. Arbuthnot. Following its organiz- 
ation and preliminary investigation of the ex- 
tent of the work to be accomplished, the com- 
mission conducted a complete survey of the city 
in an attempt to find ways and means to care 
for the large number of men, women and chil- 
dren afflicted with tuberculosis, and to lessen 
the danger of infection and prevent the spread 
of this dread disease. The commission, in their 
report to the City Council, suggested the estab- 
lishment of a municipal tuberculosis hospital 
and for this purpose recommended the purchase 
of the Leach farm on the hill opposite High- 
land Park. The recommendations were ap- 
proved and the designing and construction of 
the present City Tuberculosis Hospital were 
supervised by the commission. 

For this and other distinguished civic and 
benevolent services, Mr. Reiman was honored 
by the president and faculty of his Alma Mater, 
Duquesne University, who conferred upon him 
an appropriate degree and diploma at the an- 
nual commencement execises conducted in Sol- 
diers Memorial Hall on June 13, 1928. 

At the present time he lives with his only 
surviving sister, Mary F. Reiman, in the 
Friendship Park District, Pittsburgh. The list 
of societies to which Mr. Reiman belongs, and 
particularly the offices held in these groups, give 
evidence of his great activity. They include: 
President and Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, the Knights Life Insurance Company 
of America; past Supreme President and Dean 
of the Supreme Board of Managers, the Catho- 
lic Knights of St. George; President and Direc- 
tor, Mount St. George Land Co.; past Presi- 
dent and Director, the Knights of St. George 
Home; past President and Director, Mount St. 
George Cemetery Association; Director, St. 
Al oseph’s Protectory for Homeless Boys, St. 
Francis Hospital, Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties of the Diocese of Pittsburgh; Director and 
Corporator, Catholic Institute of the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh, St. Rita’s Home, St. Mary’s Ceme- 
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tery Association; Member, Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Pittsburgh Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, Fort Pitt Assembly and Du- 
quesne Council, Knights of Columbus. 


COLLECTANEA 


SING the unpretentious title: ‘““Notes on 
the Sendbote,”’ Fr. Diomede Pohlkamp, 
O.F.M., presents the readers of the Provincial 
Chronicle of St. John Bapt. Province with a 
concise history of the German Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart, published at Cincinnati for 
so many years. Future historians writing on 
the German Catholic press in our country will 
be especially grateful to the author of the Notes 
for his account of the beginning of what de- 
veloped into an influential spiritual guide for 
Catholics of the German tongue in the United 
States. The magazine, known as the Sendbote 
des gottlichen Herzens Jesu, first appeared in 
January, 1874, the effort of a secular priest, Fr. 
Jos. Goebbels, ordained in his forty-third year. 
Given by its founder into the care of the 
Franciscans at Cincinnati, the Sendbote has 
been fortunate both in the editors who have di- 
rected it for over sixty years and a galaxy of 
excellent contributors. However, the true 
strength of this magazine and the source of its 
influence must be sought, we believe, in the fact 
that its editors and not a few of its contribu- 
tors were imbued with the spirit of the great 
German folklore writers, Fr. Martin of Cochem, 
O.M.Cap., to go back no further than the end 
of the 17th century, and Alban Stolz, to men- 
tion but the most distinguished of the noble 
“Volksschriftsteller” of the German people in 
the 19th century. 


The grave of Fr. Gerard Leve, whose life and 
death the late Fr. Zurbonsen did not record in 
the “Clerical Dead Roll of the Diocese of Alton, 
Ill.,” although he had been stationed at Mascou- 
tah and at Springfield during the years he had 
spent in our country, must probably be sought 
in Norway. It was at Bygdo, a town in this 
Scandinavian land, Fr. Leve celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his ordination on May 29, 
1908. Both as an act of thanksgiving and in 
memory of this occasion he founded a per- 
petual Mass, according to an announcement 
published at Bygdo at the time. 


While the facts referred to are recorded on 
a small printed slip, what we know of the jubi- 
larian’s life is from a brief account, published 
in the Amerika of St. Louis soon after the 
event mentioned. According to this informa- 
tion, Fr. Leve came into the world at Waren- 
dorf in the Diocese of Muenster on April 4, 
1830. Ordained on May 29, 1858, he arrived 
in our country in 1867. He was assigned to the 
parish at Mascoutah, Ill., at that time still in 
the Diocese of Alton, in 1868. Here he re- 


mained as pastor of Holy Childhood of Jesus 
Parish until sometime in 1876. Transferred to 


Springfield, Fr. Leve was in charge of Ss. Peter 


and Paul’s Parish in that city until he decided 
to return to Europe six years later. He is no 
longer listed in the Directory of German Priests 
in the United States, published in 1882, while 
the one brought out in 1869 by the Jesuit Fath- 
er Reiter knows him at Mascoutah and notes he 
had been appointed to this parish on Nov. 15, 
1868. According to this source his full name 
was Francis Gerard Leve. 


The two leading dailies of Chicago of seventy 
years ago, The Chicago Tribune (Republican) 
and The Chicago Times (Democratic), granted 
much space to the convention of the C. V., con- 
ducted in their city from the 16th to 19th of 
May, 1869. The latter of the two publications 
dwelt in a particular manner on the importance 
of Pentecost, on which day it was customary 
formerly for the C. V. to open its conventions, 
“one of the most important feastdays of their 
Church.” The procession, a feature of our an- 
nual meetings in times gone by, wended, what 
would seem to us today, a long and weary way 
from the corner of Larrabee St. and North 
Avenue, in North Chicago, to St. Peter’s 
Church at Polk Street, on the South Side, a dis- 
tance of almost three miles. According to the 
Chicago Times: 

“The procession was a very imposing one, both in 
its length, the striking beauty and variety of the so- 
cieties’ insignia and regalia, and the number and ex- 
cellence of the bands. The streets were thronged with 
spectators and many of the houses decorated with 
sacred emblems.” 

The occasion seemed to the author of this 
statement: “A general gala day for our German 
Catholic citizens, to be universally enjoyed in 
the spirit which was designed to animate its 
celebration. The flags of the societies, em- 
blazoned with scenes and characters derived 
from sacred history and legend, in themselves 
told a clear and connected story of the life of 
the Savior to the thoughtful observer and were 
full of the most eloquent significance in their 
suggestions to the mind.” 

The church services were similarly appreci- 
ated. The accounts of both papers refer to the 
sermon, preached by Rev. Fr. Salzmann, of St. 
Francis Seminary, Milwaukee. It is in the 
issue of May 19. the Chicago Times refers to a 
matter of especial historic interest thus: 

“A yesolution was also presented in relation to the 
establishment of a Normal seminary at Milwaukee. The 
resolution provides that said seminary shall be erected 
by moneys paid in by each member of the different Ger- 
man relief societies in the United States.” 

According to the same account “the members 
propose to make an excursion to Milwaukee, to 
pay an informal visit to the German Catholic 
seminary in that city,” i. e., St. Francis Semi- 
nary, so well known as the alma mater of a 
large number of American priests and bishops. 
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THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 

First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Edward F. Kirchen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, N. Y., Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J. 

Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; John N. Jantz, 
Detroit; Aug. Gassinger, Baltimore; Bernard 
Schwegmann, San Antonio; Michael Mohr, Colwich, 
Kans.; Charles P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; William 
A. Schmit, St. Louis; August Petry, San Francisco, 
Calif.; A. G. Wackenheim, St. Louis. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: T. J. Arnold, Lttle Rock, 
Ark.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; Frank 
Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore.; Frank Stifter, Carnegie, 
Pa.; Joseph J. Schumacher, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hon. Presidents, M. F. Girten, Chicago; Willibald Eib- 
ner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, Pitts- 
burgh; Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 

The C.B. & S.J. is indexed in the Cath. Magazine In- 
dex section of The Catholic Bookman. 


STIMULATING CONVENTION OF 
CENTRAL VEREIN 


Well Balanced Program Conducted at 
San Francisco 


HEN it was announced one year ago 
that San Francisco was to be the scene 
of the 84th annual convention of the 

Catholic Central Verein of America, doubt was 
expressed whether the State Branch of Cali- 
fornia, host to the convention, was well enough 
organized to conduct such a program, especially 
because its membership is not large. On the 
other hand, it was maintained San: Francisco 
was too far removed from those States where 
the C. V. is well established to hope for a large 
attendance. 


Both fears proved to be without foundation. 
The members of the local committee began to 
prepare for the convention fully ten months 
prior to the arrival of the first delegate, and the 


outstanding convention they arranged has been 
adjudged one of the most successful ever con- 
ducted by the C. V. No item that would add 
to the success of the meeting was overlooked; 
the facilities provided for meetings, etc., were 
more than adequate, the sessions were started 
on schedule, large crowds attended the public 
conferences—in fact, the entire program was 
conducted smoothly and with dispatch. 


Equally gratifying was the large number of 
delegates who responded to the invitation of the 
national officers and local committee to par- 
ticipate in the convention. The credentials 
committee reported a registration of 125 of- 
ficially accredited delegates, although many 
visitors, not entitled to vote, attended various 
sessions. Moreover, 177 representatives of so- 
cieties affiliated with the National Catholic 
Women’s Union, conducting its 23rd annual 
convention simultaneously with that of the C. 
V., were present at joint sessions and public 
meetings. The special train chartered by the 
convention tour committee conveyed 164 dele- 
gates and visitors to the convention city from 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Even a cursory examination of the program 
arranged for the 84th annual meeting should 
convince the casual observer of the unique 
character of the Central Verein. The topics 
discussed embraced a wide range of subject 
matter, much of it new. But the, to some, amaz- 
ing feature of a convention such as this is the 
remarkable unanimity of opinion on the part of 
the delegates regarding fundamental principles 
and objectives. Although virtually every walk of 
life is represented, the delegates meet on com- 
mon ground and exchange ideas freely on ques- 
tions of policy. One distinguished guest is 
quoted as saying that nowhere in the country 
is there a group of men so well versed in social 
problems or possessed of so clear an under- 
standing of the needed remedies. It is for this 
reason, he said, so many constructive sugges- 
tions come from annual conventions of the C. V. 


The San Francisco convention, conducted 
from July 29th to August 2nd, was signally 
honored by the presence of several members of 
the Hierarchy. The episcopal sponsor of the 
meeting, Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop 
of San Francisco, pontificated at the convention 
mass and addressed the civic demonstration 
held the same day. Most Rev. Charles F. 
Buddy, Bishop of San Diego, Cal., preached an 
inspiring sermon at the pontifical mass, while 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, 
N. D., and honorary chairman of the C. V. Com- 
mittee on Social Action, delivered one of the 
principal addresses at the civic demonstration 
and spoke at the joint delegates’ meeting on 
Monday evening, besides attending numerous 
business sessions. Others of the Hierarchy 
present were Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, 
Bishop of Reno, and Most Rev. Thomas A. Con- 
nolly, Auxiliary Bishop-elect of San Francisco. 
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Moreover, a large number of monsignori and 
priests participated in the different meetings 
and features of the assembly. 


Particular credit for the success of the con- 
vention belongs to Rev. Lawrence Mutter, O.F. 
M., pastor of St. Boniface Parish, host to the 
convention, and to Mr. Edward F. Kirchen, 
general chairman of the arrangements commit- 
tee and president of the California Branch. The 
chairmen of the many sub-committees also de- 
serve great credit for handling so capably the 
innumerable details of the convention. 


As has been stated so often previously, how- 
ever, it will be many months before a true esti- 
mate of the actual merit of the convention can 
be made. The local committee and the dele- 
gates have discharged their responsibilities and 
duties well. But the real worth of the meet- 
ing will depend in the final analysis upon how 
well the members of affiliated societies carry 
out the instructions and injunctions of their 
delegates, how well they respond to the vari- 
ous appeals and recommendations voiced by the 
assembly, how carefully they study the resolu- 
tions and suggestions of the convention. If 
these societies give but a fraction of the atten- 
tion to the different problems that was accord- 
ed them by the delegates, then the 1939 conven- 
tion may truly be judged successful from every 


standpoint. 
Joint Assemblies 


After a day devoted to sightseeing, members of the 
executive committees of both the men’s and women’s 
organizations met in separate session on Saturday eve- 
ning, July 29th. At the men’s meeting the reports of 
the Social Action Committee and the Board of Trustees 
were read and discussed, and a number of important 
questions brought to the attention of the members. 


Early Sunday morning the official opening of the 
convention took place in St. Boniface auditorium. The 
delegates were welcomed to San Francisco by Fr. Mut- 
ter, Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, Mr. Kirchen and Mrs. 
Agnes E. Osterloh, president of the C. W. U. of Cali- 
fornia. Responses in the name of the delegates were 
delivered by William H. Siefen and Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr, presidents of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. respec- 
tively. 

Promptly at 9:30 the parade to St. Mary’s Cathedral 
began to form. Led by a group of mounted police, 
three bands and a number of drill teams, the delegates 
marched the several blocks to the Cathedral for the 
convention mass, celebrated by Archbishop Mitty. 
Bishop Buddy preached the sermon on the text: “So 
let your light shine before men, that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father Who is in 
heaven.” His Excellency complimented the organiza- 
tions for their efforts in the cause of Catholic Action. 


The parish auditorium was filled in the afternoon for 
the civic demonstration, attended by Archbishop Mitty, 
Bishop Gorman, Bishop Muench and Bishop Buddy. 
The first speaker, Rev. Dr. Hugh A. Donohoe, profes- 
sor of industrial ethics in St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo 
Park, Cal., discoursed upon “Organized Labor and the 
Common Weal,” pointing out the duties and responsi- 
bilities of labor especially to society. The second 
speaker, Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, Assistant to the Director 
of the Central Bureau, outlined the history, achieve- 
ments and program of the Central Verein, the N. C. 
W. U. and the Central Bureau. Bishop Muench then 
showed the relationship existing between “Catholicism 
and Democracy,” commenting upon the responsibilities 


of Catholics to the State. The program was concluded 
with the remarks of Archbishop Mitty who paid tribute 
to the C. V. for its pioneering activities in many dif- 
ferent fields, concluding by reading a special message 
addressed by the Holy Father to the convention and 
bestowing the Apostolic Blessing on the members. 

In the evening the youth dinner and mass meeting, 
conducted at Hotel Empire, convention headquarters, 
and St. Boniface auditorium respectively, were attend- 
ed by the majority of delegates as well as by several 
hundred guests. The day’s program closed with a dance 
at the hotel for the younger delegates and their friends. 
_ Presidential messages were read at Monday morn- 
ing’s joint session by Mr. Siefen and Mrs. Lohr. Rev. 
Edward A. Bruemmer, second vice-president of the C. 
V. in charge of the youth movement, reported on the 
activities of the youth committee during the past 
year. At the joint assembly held that evening Mr. F. 
P. Kenkel, Director of the Central Bureau, addressed 
the delegates on “The Central Bureau, An Agency for 
Social Reconstruction,” outlining some of the social 
problems demanding solution and indicating the duties 
of members of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. in helping to 
solve them. Most Rev. Bishop Muench spoke on “The 
Holy Father and Rome,” referring to some of the high- 
lights of his recent sojourn in Rome and reviewing his 
audience with His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 

The final joint session took place on Wednesday af- 
ternoon at which time officers elected by both organiza- 
tions were installed by Mr. Willibald Hibner, K.S.G., 
former president of the C. V. 


C. Y. Business Sessions 


Considerable business was transacted during the 
three days of the convention set aside for this purpose. 
Immediately following Monday morning’s joint ses- 
sion, the men began in earnest the discussion of busi- 
ness matters. President Siefen reported that while the 
treasury showed a deficit of $220.59 when he assumed 
office last year, at the present time there is a balance 
of $1105.28. 

Special attention was granted the report of the 
major executive committee and the following recom- 
mendations approved: endorsement of the Annual Re- 
port of the Central Bureau; the suggestion that a brief 
address on the history and aims of the C. V. be de- 
livered at the mass meeting of every national conven- 
tion; the new leaflet, “The Central Verein: History, 
Aims and Scope,” be widely circulated and that it be re- 
printed by State and local branches; appointment of 
a committee of three men to study the amendments to 
the constitution and by-laws adopted since 1926 when 
the original charter of the C. V. was amended, this 
committee to report at the next annual convention; the 
nomination of Rev. Anthony T. Strauss to replace the 
late Rev. Albert Mayer on the Committee on Social 
Action; the retention of the name of the Central Ver- 
ein; the appointment of a national committee to de- 
vise plans to raise $75,000 for the Central Bureau; the 
suggestion that the portion of Quadragesimo anno 
dealing with the organic reconstruction of society be 
granted careful study by all members of the C. V. The 
reports of the treasurer and general secretary were 
also read and accepted at Monday’s session. 

Reading of State reports occupied the attention of 
the delegates on Tuesday morning. The Insurance Re- 
search Committee, appointed last year, reported that 
its investigation is virtually completed; the committee 
was extended for another year and asked to deliver a 
complete report at next convention. Felicitations of 
the Knights of Columbus were extended to the C. V. 
by Mr. David F. Supple, supreme warden of that or- 
ganization. 

Mr. August Springob, of Milwaukee, addressed the 
meeting held Tuesday afternoon, on “The Little Fellow’s 
Bank.” The speaker explained the history, organiz- 
ation and operation of Credit Unions. The committee 
on motions recommended that all State and local 
branches insert “Member of the Catholic Central Ver- 
ein of America” on all stationery and printed matter 
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distributed by them, while the ways and means commit- 
tee suggested, among other things, that all affiliated so- 
cieties continue to pay for their own subscriptions to 
Central-Blatt and Social Justice. Fr. Bruemmer was 
authorized to solicit funds for the advancement of the 
Youth Movement, through the office of the general 


secretary. N. C. W. U. Meetings 


In addition to their participation in the various joint 
features of the convention, delegates to the 23rd an- 
nual convention of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union con- 
ducted a number of special meetings as well as their 
business sessions. On Sunday evening three round 
table conferences were held at. Hotel Empire, where the 
majority of the women’s sessions took place. These 
conferences, devoted to the missions, the Maternity 
Guild and discussion groups, provoked the interest of 
the participants and elicited favorable comments from 
visitors. The mission aid and charity exhibit, con- 
ducted throughout the convention by_ the women’s or- 
ganization, was formally opened on Monday morning. 
Guest speaker, Rev. Gregory Wooler, O.F.M., spiritual 
director of the C. W. U. of California, delivered the 
principal address, on “Mission Endeavors—A Labor of 
Love and Sacrifice.” 

Throughout Tuesday State Branch reports were read 
and discussed. In the afternoon Bishop Muench ad- 
dressed the delegates briefly, encouraging them to con- 
tinue their activities. Late that afternoon the Ma- 
ternity Guild Conference, arranged by Rev. Joseph J. 
Schagemann, C.SS.R., took place. The address was de- 
livered by Dr. Peter J. Barone, on “Christian Mother- 
hood and Health.” In the evening the women conduct- 
ed their mass meeting in St. Boniface auditorium. 
Speakers at this function included Rey. John M. Beier- 
schmidt, C.SS.R., spiritual director of the C. W. U. of 
New York, who explained “The Secret of Catholic Ac- 
tion”; Brother Leo, F.S.C., of St. Mary’s College, Cal., 
who commented upon “The Dignity of Catholic Wom- 
anhood”’; and Mr. Kenkel, who indicated that Catho- 
lie women should live up to the dignity that is theirs. 

The N. C. W. U.’s youth conference held on Wer 
nesday morning was dedicated to the Holy Ghost. Rev. 
Victor T. Suren, of St. Louis, spoke on “Fruits and 
Blessings Through the Holy Spirit,” while seven young 
women discussed the following subjects: charity, joy, 
fidelity, peace, kindness, goodness, mildness, modesty. 
The “farewell luncheon” for women delegates, conduct- 
ed following the youth conference, was addressed by 
Mr. Lutz on the subject, “Our Bulletin as a Guide.” A 
total of 13 resolutions were adopted by the women’s 


tion. 
CS ae Youth Meetings 


The success of the youth sessions held in conjunction 
with the Bethlehem convention of last year encouraged 
the officers to allot considerable time for youth meet- 
ings at the San Francisco assembly. All of Sunday eve- 
ning was devoted to the youth program, a special con- 
ference was sponsored by the N. C. W. U., and several 
business and committee sessions held. 

Several hundred people crowded into the dining room 
of Hotel Empire for the youth dinner, and almost as 
many had to be turned away. Two addresses were 
scheduled for this event, presided over by Fr. Bruem- 
mer. The first, on “The Necessity of Catholic Boys’ 
Clubs,” was delivered by Mr. Marshall Dill, Jr., of San 
Francisco, and the second, on “Rural Catholic Youth of 
Today and the Church of Tomorrow,” by Rev. Rudolph 
B. Schuler, of Krakow, Mo., member of the C. V. Com- 
mittee on Social Action. 

Following the dinner the participants repaired to St. 
Boniface auditorium for the youth mass meeting. This 
assembly, to which the public had been invited, was 
attended by well over a thousand pepole. Principal 
speaker on the occasion were Mr. Lutz, who spoke on 
“Youth Must Prepare to Dare and Do,” pointing out 
many of the difficulties confronting youth at the pres- 
ent time and listing some concrete remedies, and Broth- 


er Leo, who elaborated on the theme, “Youth Must 
Think.” 


Seven young ladies participated in the youth confer- 
ence sponsored by the N. C. W. U., while various com- 
mittee sessions and meetings were conducted by the 
men’s youth section throughout the convention. The 
dinner for members of the clergy interested in the youth 
problem was held on Tuesday evening. At this well 
attended meeting different phases of the youth move- 
ment were discussed, experiences exchanged, and cours- 
es of action outlined. ; , 

The youth resolution, the result of the deliberations 
at the various meetings, is a concise, informative propo- 
sition, containing a number of directions and recom- 
mendations for future activity. The text is reprinted 
in the “Youth Movement” section of this issue. 

Particularly gratifying was the attendance of a rep- 
resentative number of priests from various dioceses of 
the Pacific Coast present at the youth sessions. The 
Catholic youth groups of San Francisco and vicinity 
likewise co-operated with officials of the C. V. youth 
movement, especially in promoting a large attendance 
at the youth mass meeting on Sunday evening. 


Convention Tour 


Some few months after the Bethlehem convention of 
last year the suggestion that the C. V. sponsor a con- 
ducted tour to the scene of the 1939 meeting began 
to gain favor. A committee headed by Mr. William J. 
Kapp and Mr. Albert J. Sattler was appointed to ob- 
tain estimates of the cost and outline tentative itiner- 
aries. After many weeks of consultation the commit- 
tee finally agreed upon a route and all members of the 
C. V., the N. C. W. U. and their friends were invited 
to participate. 

One hundred and sixty four persons, including Most 
Rev. Bishop Muench and 13 priests, boarded the 11-car 
special train at Kansas City, Mo., on July 23rd. Early 
the next morning the delegates found themselves in the 
south eastern part of Colorado and at noon reached 
Lamy, N. M., where they were transferred to buses 
for a short trip to Santa Fe. 

A special luncheon was arranged for the tourists in 
this city at one of the local hotels. Guest of honor on 
this occasion was Most Rev. Rudolph Gerken, Arch- 
bishop of Santa Fe, who addressed the delegates brief- 
ly. His Excellency commented on the fact that he had 
been a member of the C. V. since the age of 16. 

The afternoon was spent motoring through Indian 
pueblos and visiting the ruins of prehistoric cliff dwell- 
ings, and in the early evening the party was taken to 
Albuquerque, a distance of some 60 miles, where the 
tourists again boarded the train. 

On Tuesday morning the delegates arrived at the 
Grand Canyon, where they remained until nightfall. 
So impressed were they with this great example of 
Nature’s handiwork that on one occasion they broke 
forth spontaneously into the Te Deum. . 

Arriving in Los Angeles at noon Wednesday, the 
visitors were taken to their hotel, after which sight- 
seeing tours of the city were arranged. Officials of 
the C. V. and N. C. W. U. were tendered a luncheon by 
the local committee representing the newly organized 
German Catholic Organization of Southern California. 
Among those participating were Most Rev. John J. 
Cantwell, Archbishop of Los Angeles, and Bishop 
Muench. Both prelates spoke as did Mr. Siefen, Mrs. 
Lohr and several of the local group. <A social was con- 
ducted in the evening, in honor of the visitors, at St. 
Joseph’s auditorium through the courtesy of Rev. 
William Clark, O.F.M., pastor. Greetings were extend- 
ed by Fr. Clark and Mr. John Tipre, among others, 
while officers of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. delivered 
short responses. 

The following day was spent at Catalina Island, 28 
miles from the city of Los Angeles, while at noon Fri- 
day the delegates departed by bus for Bakersfield where 
they boarded the train, arriving in San Francisco late 
that night. Saturday was devoted to a sightseeing 
tour of the convention city and in the afternoon the 
tourists visited the Golden Gate International Exhibit 
on Treasure Island. ‘ 
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Following the convention the tour split into two parts, 
one group returning directly home by way of Salt Lake 
City and Denver, the other by way of Oregon, Glacier 
and Yellowstone National Parks and Colorado Springs. 


Convention Notes 


The convention motto, aptly chosen from the writings 
of St. Ambrose, was kept uppermost in the minds of 
the delegates throughout the five-day assembly. “God 
intended the earth as a common fund for all mankind,” 
it reads, “and that the fruits thereof should sustain all 
men. It is therefore just you should grant the dis- 
tressed poor at least a measure of what you may regard 
your property, which in truth was given to all man- 
xind. You may not deny aid to those whose claims you 
have curtailed.” 


Three meetings were conducted by the Committee on 
Social Action prior to the convention, two in Los An- 
geles and one in San Francisco. A number of import- 

-ant recommendations were made to the executive board, 
concerning the activities of the C. V. and Central Bu- 
reau. 

_Rev. Anthony T. Strauss, of St. Charles, Mo., spiritual 
director of the N. C. W. U., was elected to member- 
ship on the committee, to replace the late Rev. Albert 
Mayer, former spiritual adviser of the women’s organ- 
ization, who had served the committee faithfully over 
a period of many years. 

Participants in the committee’s sessions included 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., 
honorary chairman; Mr. Joseph Matt, K.S.G., St. Paul, 
chairman; Rey. R. B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo.; Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., president of the C. 
V.; Mr. Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. H. B. 
Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; Mr. F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, Quincy, Ill.; and Mr. F. P. Kenkel, St. Louis. 
Only one member, Rev. C. F. Moosman, Munhall, Pa., 
was absent. a ee 


A number of the delegates stated they had not missed 
a convention for 10, 20 and in some cases 30 years. 
Bishop Muench was attending his 18th consecutive 
meeting. In fact, His Excellency arranged his Ad 
Limina visit to Rome so as to be able to participate in 
the deliberations of the convention. 
* a * 


The important resolutions committee met several 
times during the convention under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Joseph Matt; Mr. Bernard E. Lutz served as secre- 
tary. Sessions of this committee were exceptionally 
well attended, as from 30 to 50 men were pres- 
ent at each meeting. These sessions are looked upon 
as virtual seminars of Catholic Action in which sub- 
jects for possible resolutions are presented and their 
merits and demerits carefully considered before a sub- 
committee is appointed to draft a statement expressing 
the majority opinion. , x x 


Considerable interest was manifested by the dele- 
gates in the new leaflet distributed for the first time 
at the convention, viz., “The Central Verein: History, 
Aim and Scope”; copies may be obtained from the Cen- 
tral Bureau. Other literature distributed included the 
youth pamphlet, “Guide for the Training of Catholic 
Youth for Catholic Action,” the Annual Report of the 
Central Bureau, the “Youth Card,” a brief outline of 
the purposes and services of the C. V. Youth Move- 
ment, “Christ and the Social Problem,” and sample 
copies of Central-Blatt and Social Justice. 

* 26 


President Siefen’s message, printed in both English 
and German, was concerned with the Holy See, a review 
of the year’s activities, the youth movement, the N. C. 
W. U., membership, finances, the Central Bureau, and 
In Memoriam. Printed copies of the message as well 
as that of Mrs. Lohr, president of the women’s Union, 
were distributed to the delegates at the opening joint 
business meeting. Copies of the carefully prepared 
printed report of the general secretary were also dis- 
tributed. 


Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, 
continues as Episcopal Spiritual Director. Officers 
elected for the coming year are William H. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn., president; Mr. George Phillipp, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., first vice-president; Rev. Edward A. 
Bruemmer, Jefferson City, Mo., second vice-president; 
Edward F. Kirchen, San Francisco, third vice-president; 
Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New York City, fourth vice- 
president; Albert A. Dobie, New Haven, Conn., general 
secretary; August Springob, Milwaukee, assistant sec- 
retary; William J. Kapp, New York City, treasurer; 
Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J., marshal; and August 
Petry, San Francisco, A. G. Wackenheim, St. Louis, and 
Bernard Schwegmann, San Antonio, trustees. Other 
trustees, whose terms of office have not expired, are 
K. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis, John N. Jantz, Detroit, 
Aug. Gassinger, Baltimore, Michael Mohr, Colwich, 
Kans., Charles P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J., and William 
A. Schmit, St. Louis. 

Officers of the N. C. W. U., elected for a two year 
term, are Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New York City, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mary Misbach, Hamden, Conn., first vice- 
president; Miss Barbara Ortwein, Bethlehem, Pa., sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Agnes E. Osterloh, San Fran- 
cisco, third vice-president; Mr. F. P. Kenkel, St. Louis, 
ex-officio fourth vice-president; Miss Amalia Otzen- 
berger, St. Louis, recording secretary; Mrs. John P. 
Pfeiffer, San Antonio, financial secretary; Miss Sophia 
Juenemann, St. Paul, treasurer; and Mrs. Catherine 
Berter, Quincy, Ill., historian. Most Rev. Samuel A. 
Stritch, Archbishop of Milwaukee, is Episcopal Protec- 
tor, while Rev. Anthony T. Strauss, St. Charles, Mo., is 
spiritual director. A 8S, 


The assistant secretary, Mr. Anthony Fischer, of 
Bethlehem, Pa., was unavoidably absent from the con- 
vention. His place was filled by Mr. August Springob, 
of Milwaukee, who was subsequently elected to that 
office for the coming year. 

* * * 


The advisability of changing the name of the Central 
Verein was discussed both in executive session and on 
the floor of the convention. The delegates were almost 
unanimous in their rejection of such a proposal. 

* * * 


One of the major recommendations of the conven- 
tion is the appointment of a national committee to 
devise plans intended to produce $75,000 for the Cen- 
tral Bureau’s Endowment Fund. Mr. F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, member of the Committee on Social Action, was 
named chairman of the committee. The campaign is 
to be known as the Central Bureau Expansion Drive. 

* * * 


Two important committees appointed by the presi- 
dent are the Insurance Research Committee, originally 
named last year, and the committee to study ways and 
means to admit Parish Credit Unions to membership 
in the Cave x * 


The convention adopted a total of 17 resolutions, 
while the womeh’s meeting passed 18. The C. V.’s 
resolutions are concerned with: In Memoriam—Pius XI, 
Ad Multos Annos—Pius XII, The Holy Father and 
Peace, Corporative Society, Leadership, International 
Relations, Federal Socialized Medicine, the Youth 
Movement, Catholic Workingmen’s Societies, Family 
Allowances, Conditions in Puerto Rico, the Agricultural 
Situation, the Equal Rights Amendment, Nursery 
Schools, the Child Labor Amendment, Lay Retreats, 
and Clean Reading. eRe 


Considerable space in their columns was granted the 
convention by the daily newspapers of both San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, evidence of the efficient work of 
the press committee. Excellent choir and choral sing- 
ing was provided by the St. Boniface Mannerchor, 
under the direction of Professor Arthur Luis. The 
group sang at the pontifical mass, the civic demonstra- 
tion and on other occasions. 

ES * ok 


A series of articles outlining various features of the 
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convention was written for the Belleville, Ill., Mes- 
senger, weekly paper of that Diocese, by Rev. B. Hil- 
genberg, spiritual director of the C. U. of Illinois and 
a delegate at the convention. Fr. Hilgenberg recorded 
his impressions of the different meetings, assemblies 
and speakers. 


x OK OR 


Throughout the convention the women’s Union con- 
ducted a charity aid and mission exhibit that elicited 
favorable comment from those who viewed it. Articles 
displayed included clothing, altar supplies and_ vest- 
ments, medicines, blankets, and other items needed by 
missionaries and their flocks. 

* * * 


New Ulm, Minn., was selected as the scene of the 
1940 convention. Invitation to hold the meeting here 
was extended by Mr. Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., former 
president of the C. V. The New York Branch invited 
the organization to hold its annual meeting in New 
York City in 1941, while the Missouri Branch asked 
that the 1942 convention should meet in St. Louis. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by 
The Catholic Central Verein of America at its 84th 
Annual Convention, Assembled in San Francisco, 
Calif. (July 29-Aug. 2, 1939). 


In Memoriam—Pius XI 


With all the world we mourned the passing of Pope 
Pius XI. A great spiritual leader had been called to 
his eternal reward. 

The seventeen years of his pontificate embraced one 
of the most critical periods of all history. Pius XI 
faced its problems with clear vision and fearless cour- 
age. To men bewildered by chaotic thinking and di- 
rectionless acting he proved an inspiration. His words 
were like an anchor to a ship tossed about in a temp- 
est-driven sea. In his encyclicals, especially in those 
on Christian Marriage, the Care of Youth, and the Re- 
construction of the Social Order, he set up guide posts 
to wayfarers groping through mist and darkness, look- 
ing for an avenue of escape from the terrible misery 
enveloping them on every side. 


Ad Multos Annos—Pope Pius XII 


Our sorrow over the death of Pope Pius XI was turned 
to inexpressible joy on learning that Eugene Cardinal 
Pacelli had been elected Vicar of Christ. The unusual 
intellectual abilities of the new Pontiff, his extraordi- 
nary scholarly attainments, his brilliant diplomatic 
achievements, and his saintly example as a churchman, 
give us every reason to pour out our gratitude to the 
Holy Spirit for having raised up so eminent a spiritual 
leader in our midst. 

While pledging our filial love and our unswerving 
loyalty to our Holy Father, Pius XII, we mean to do 
more than merely write fine words. Aware of the 
great burdens of responsibility that have been placed 
upon his shoulders, especially in these critical and cha- 
otic times, we mean to give action to our words; to 
labor with all the ability and power at our command 
to second his efforts to remove ill-will and rancor from 
the minds and hearts of men; and especially to support 
his program of justice to all men as an indispensable 
means of peace. His motto “Peace through Justice” 
we shall also make our own. 

We recognize full well that injustice has ever been 
the devil’s breeding ground for ill-will, resentment, 
malice, hatred and revenge. Justice, on the other hand, 
by striving to give to each one what is his due, by 
seeking to speak honorably and honestly of others and 
to others, and by endeavoring to deal fairly with others, 
no matter at what cost, is a necessary and indispensa- 
ble requisite of peace. It is so in the home, in societary 
groups, as well as in the relations of race to race, and 
nation to nation. 


In daily prayer we shall ask God to conserve our 
beloved Holy Father, to give him long years of life, to 
grant him happiness on earth and not to deliver him 
into the hands of his enemies. Ad multos annos! 


The Holy Father and Peace 


The spirit of Christianity is the spirit of love, charity 
and peace. It teaches that all men have one common 
Father, that they have one common destiny. Christ 
said: “By this shall men know that you are My dis- 
ciples, that you have love for one another.” And of 
the early Christians the pagans used to say: “See, how 
they love each other.” ic 

Could we not expect to find this spirit of love and 
peace in the fullest measure in him who is the Vicar 
of Christ upon earth? And our expectation has already 
been fulfilled. Pius XII has assumed the Chair of St. 
Peter at a time when the nations of the world are 
dangerously close to another holocaust. Should we, 
then, be astonished that the newly elected Holy Father 
chose to make the cause of peace the supreme con- 
cern of his reign of divine office? 

“ |. . To this Our paternal message We add a hope 
and invitation to peace. We speak of that peace which 
Our predecessor of blessed memory urged so insistently 
upon men, for which he invoked ardent prayers, and 
to which he made to God a spontaneous gift of his life. 
We speak of that peace which is the sublime gift of 
heaven, the desire of all just souls, and the fruit of 
Charity and Justice. 7 ; 

“We invite all to the peace of a tranquil conscience in 
friendship with God, to the peace of families united 
and harmonized by much love of Christ, and finally to 
a peace between nations through fraternal help, re- 
ciprocal and joving collaboration and cordial under- 
standing for the superior interests of the great human 
family under the eyes and protection of Divine Provi- 
dence. 


“Here, Beloved Cardinals, Venerable Brethren and 


Beloved Children, is the first wish overflowing from the 
palpitating fatherliness with which God has enkindled 
Our heart.” 

With this ardent wish and fervent prayer Pius XII 
begins his reign. But there he does not rest. 

“Animated in the depths of Our heart of the Common 
Father by this spirit of Peace and Justice at a moment 
which appeared particularly grave in the lives of the 
people—towards the end of last month—We thought it 
timely, and after mature deliberation, to make known 
to some of the statesmen of great European nations 
the anxiety which the situation is causing Us at that 
moment, and Our fear lest the international dissensions 
become aggravated to the point of degenerating into 
a bloody conflict .. .” 

For such leadership in word and example on the 
part of the Holy Father the Catholic Central Verein 
of America gives thanks to God. Its members pledge 
themselves to aid and assist His Holiness in this divine 
mission through prayer, example and action. 


Corporative Society 


At the Bethlehem convention of last year our organ- 
ization dedicated itself to a task of paramount im- 
portance and significance. Realizing the import of the 
words of the late Pope Pius XI: “to the grave disorder 
which is leading society to ruin a remedy must evi- 
dently be applied as speedily as possible,” the Central 
Verein determined to promote especially among its 
members knowledge of the corporative ideal of society 
as expounded particularly in the encyclical, Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order. 

The need of discovering a solution to the so vexatious 
social problems is apparent to all. Because, as Pope 
Pius XI declared: “society today still remains in a 
strained and therefore unstable and uncertain state, 
being founded on classes with contradictory interests 
and hence opposed to each other and hence prone to en- 
mity and strife.” 

“But there cannot be question of a perfect cure,” the 
late Pontiff points out, “except this opposition be done 
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away with, and well ordered members of the social 
body come into being anew, vocational groups namely, 
binding men together . . . according to the diverse func- 
tions which they exercise in society.” 

This, then, must be our first aim: to effect “the re- 
establishment of vocational groups,” legally consti- 
tuted, not superimposed on society, but developed in ac- 
cordance with man’s natural tendency to co-operate 
with his fellow man with the intention of benefiting 
himself, his neighbors and the common weal. 


The old order has broken down and the new must be 
built on foundations that are carefully planned and 
laid. The recommendations of our late Holy Father 
have for their purpose the reorganization of society 
according to vocational estates. We realize, however, 
that the principles of corporative society cannot be put 
into practice over night, that serious investigation of 
the fundamentals of American conditions and their ap- 
plication will be necessary ere we should attempt to 
present a concrete program of action. On the other 
hand, it is essential that a beginning be made toward 
realizing this objective and for that reason we have 
dedicated our organization to propagate knowledge of 
these principles in accordance with which a reorganiz- 
ation of society, based on the teachings of the Recon- 
struction of the Social Order, should be carried out. 

We would urge our members to re-read the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Central Verein convention of last 
year on “Atomized Society or Corporative Society— 
Which ?’’, because it points out the reasons that make 
imperative at this time the demand of Pope Pius X 
that “Catholic activity should seize the opportune 
moment, should advance courageously, should bring 
forward its own solution, and urge the recognition of 
it by means of a strong, active, intelligent and well 
organized propaganda, so as to be able to confront di- 
rectly the propaganda of the enemy.” 


Leadership 


There is no denying the fact that the world is pass- 
ing through a period of crisis or that remedies for ex- 
isting conditions must be found. From the day of Pope 
Leo XIII down to the present, the Popes at Rome have 
summoned Catholics to the fray, reiterating the age- 
old Christian principles the denial of which means the 
withering and decay of all society. And yet despite 
repeated exhortations, even commands, all too many 
Catholics remain indifferent. At the same time many 
voices are urging different courses of action, but thus 
far even the leadership has not been co-ordinated. 

We affirm the serious obligation of Catholics gener- 
ally to help realize the program of action enunciated 
particularly by Pope Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum and 
Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno. But before a 
campaign can be mapped out two things are essential 
—leadership and unity. And while at present our forces 
are scattered and our energies dissipated, it is our be- 
lief there is ample material to organize a compact, de- 
termined army. 

However, societies affiliated with us are unable to 
attract adequate membership from the general body of 
the laity. Especially deplorable is the fact that many 
Catholics who by reason of their position and educa- 
tion are best fitted to be leaders among the laity do 
not always give to these organizations the support com- 
mengsurate with their influence and opportunities. It 
is equally unfortunate that still others among the well- 
to-do and privileged sections of the Catholic body seem 
to shrink from active association with their fellow Ca- 
tholics of lesser degree. Such divisions, because they 
tend to foster class distinctions are indeed to be re- 
gretted, constituting as they do a serious obstacle 
toward realizing the desired leadership. 


We would recommend that our branches make a de- 
termined effort to co-ordinate the members of their in- 
dividual groups and then lend their assistance in the 
larger endeavor of effecting a genuine, Christian re- 
construction of society. Only from well organized, 
active affiliated societies will come forceful leadership. 


International Relations 


At the present time our country is flooded with 
propaganda calculated to glorify ideologies foreign to 
Christian and American concepts and to defend and 
propagate the policies of certain foreign govern- 
ments. The methods of propagandists vary from un- 
mitigated falsehoods to that conspiracy of silence which 
is sometimes even more effective than open attack. 
Events in Spain, to cite one example, have revealed in 
a disgraceful manner the unreliability and dishonesty 
of certain sources of information and news, particularly 
the larger news agencies on which the American people 
must rely from day to day. 

We urge our members to seek unbiased sources of 
information, to help counteract the effects of propa- 
ganda of this kind regardless of its origin. We con- 
demn the obvious unfairness and dishonesty of those 
who overemphasize the dangers of the ideas and poli- 
cies of the so-called Fascist States, pay scant heed to 
the evils of the imperialism of so-called democratic 
States, and at the same time minimize the red peril of 
Communism and even speak of a united democratic 
front, including Bolshevist Russia, against the nations 
living under a totalitarian form of government. 

While we contend that each and every one of the 
present totalitarian systems of government, whether 
Fascist or Communist, is incompatible with American 
concepts of democracy, we hold at the same time that 
it is not for our country to sit in judgment and take 
sides in foreign quarrels. We rather would see our 
Government act for the common good of all nations and 
stress every effort to help restore international peace 
and harmony. 

Although we advocate a dignified and strong policy 
in protecting and safeguarding American interests in 
so far as they are based on fairness and justice, we un- 
hesitatingly state our opposition to war except as a 
policy of last resort, for the attainment of justified 
ends. Experience, particularly of the recent past, shows 
that war, instead of solving problems, complicates them. 
Ideologies, moreover, sweeping over the continents as 
the ultimate consequence of the errors and crimes of 
generations, cannot be combated by material power 
but must be met by superior ideas and spiritual forces. 

We therefore declare ourselves to be heartily in 
favor of, and insist upon such policies of our Govern- 
ment as will tend to restore normal trade relations and 
are conducive to the preservation of the strictest neu- 
trality possible under whatever conditions may prevail. 
We furthermore register our opposition to what at 
times appears to be an unneutral attitude on the part 
of our Government, or is only pretended neutrality. It 
is our conviction our international relations should be 
governed by that traditional American neutrality so 
successfully observed in days past. 

These are times of castigation and self-examination 
for all nations, including our own. While we are 
aroused and horrified by the recklessness of modern di- 
plomacy and the barbarity of modern warfare with its 
utter disregard for human life, we must at the same 
time recognize in them inevitable manifestations of a 
philosophy of life and conduct that is based on unre- 
stricted selfishness and greed and contempt for the 
commandments of God. ten 

And while we deplore and detest the persecution in 
certain European countries of minorities and the denial 
of inalienable human rights, it is well to be aware of 
the fact that racism is by no means unknown in our 
own country and that the peril of exaggerated national- 
ism, casting its shadow with disquieting frequency, 
forebodes serious developments for the future. 


Federal Socialized Medicine 


The resolution opposing the proposed Federal _so- 
cialization of medical care in our country, adopted by 
the Bethlehem convention of last year of the Central 
Verein, was the first public expression of opposition by 
an American Catholic lay organization. Since that 
time the recommendations of the Committee to Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activities have been trans- 
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mitted to the Congress by President Roosevelt and a 
bill introduced by Senator Wagner, embodying the 
main features of the Committee’s report. Although 
Congress adjourned before any action could be taken 
on the measure, the bill, or a similar one, will undoub- 
tedly be considered in the next session at Washington. 

We would wish at this time to reiterate our vigorous 
opposition to the principle of socialized medicine. 
Among the reasons why the National Health Act, as the 
Wagner Bill is popularly called, is inimical to the com- 
mon good, we mention the following: 

1. There is reason to fear that the Federal Govern- 
ment would not exercise sufficient prudence if given 
control over the nation’s health. 

2. Available evidence regarding the operation of so- 
cialized medicine in those European countries where it 
has been tried has not demonstrated the plan is prac- 
tical. In fact, a number of glaring weaknesses in the 
system have been exposed. 

3. A system of socialization of medical care would 
tend to break down the so necessary personal relation 
between physician and patient, and confidence in the 
physician is half the battle in restoring the patient to 
health. Many authorities assert that the choice of phy- 
sician would be restricted and the profession of medi- 
cine would become a mere business. 

4, Virtually all heads of private hospitals are agreed 
that under such a plan co-operation between govern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies for the care of 
the sick would be impossible. 

5. While the amount of money required to operate 
any of the proposed plans, in particular the National 
Health Act, is tremendous, scant provision has been 
made for financing so huge a project, save that it is 
presumed the money would be collected in taxes from 
an already overburdened people. 

6. The amount of good that might be accomplished 
by the introduction of a system of this kind would be 
more than offset by the attendant evils. The physicians 
themselves, for instance, would have only advisory 
power in administering the plan; complete authority 
would be vested in the politicians and their appointees. 

In the light of these considerations, it is our firm be- 
lief Federal socialization of medicine is definitely not 
the solution to the problem, if only because the cure 
is harsher than the disease. We contend the answer 
is to be found in the application of the principles of 
self help and mutual help. Within the past few years 
there have come into existence various “group health” 
associations—operating on an insurance basis—which 
provide for medical attention during the illness of the 
participants. We would recommend this latter plan to 
the attention of our members, urging them to inaugu- 
rate group health associations wherever possible. At 
the same time we request our societies to study the 
socialized medicine proposals so they may be able in- 
telligently to express their opposition to their Represen- 
tatives and Senators concerning legislation of this 


nature. (To be continued) 


Several volumes of the annual published by 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington 
were recently sent by us to a missionary in 
India, who has established a circulating library. 
To our inquiry, whether a publication of this 
kind was of value for his purpose, he replied: 

“The Yearbooks you have forwarded to me are very 
welcome and I would be obliged to you for sending me 
the later volumes of the publication. India is the land 
of villages above anything else and agriculture is the 
mainstay of her teeming millions.” 

In expressing his thanks for our services, 
this missionary, a member of the Society of 
Jesus, speaks of our “continued sympathy and 
Catholic support.” 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Constructive Recommendations for 
Youth Groups 


OT infrequently the charge is made that 
conventions are a waste of time and 
money, that they serve no real purpose and 
that little good comes from them. The youth 
sessions of the recent San Francisco convention 
of the Central Verein, however, may be cited to 
disprove statements such as these. Members 
of the clergy interested in the youth movement 
consulted with the delegates in numerous meet- 
ings, difficulties were presented and solutions 
proposed. When it is realized that participants 
in the various sessions represented many differ- 
ent localities of the country, the value of the 
deliberations is apparent. 
The resolution emanating from the youth 
meetings gives evidence of the serious attention 
devoted to many problems of importance. Its 


recommendations are pertinent and if adopted — 


should form the basis of a sound youth pro- 
gram. Questions of leadership, of young Ca- 
tholic workers and farmers, among others, are 
discussed and solid principles reiterated. This 
proposition should be granted careful scrutiny 
not only by every young man.and young wom- 
an, but also by those who are in any way asso- 
ciated with young people. The text of the reso- 
lution is as follows: 


“Although well satisfied with the accomplishments 
of its Youth Committee during the past year, the Ca- 
tholic Central Verein of America realizes that much re- 
mains to be done. Hence, we would wish to express 
our concern regarding the reaching of those summits 
of achievement as yet unattained. 


“Hfforts in this direction should be centered on the 
training of Catholic lay leaders for the future. Be- 
cause the deplorable social conditions of the present 
emphasize the distinction existing between the young 
man of education and means on the one hand, and the 
worker on the other, we would suggest that the mem- 
bers of both groups meet for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing a better understanding of mutual problems in the 
spirit of charity. In addition, young Catholic workers 
should heed the counsel of the late Pope, Pius XI, that, 
‘in order to bring back to Christ these whole classes of 
men who have denied Him, we must gather and train 
from amongst their very ranks auxiliary soldiers of 
the Church, men who well know their mentality and 
their aspirations, and who by kindly fraternal charity 
will be able to win their hearts. Undoubtedly the first 
and immediate apostles of the working-men must them- 
selves be working-men, while the apostles of the in- 
dustrial and commercial world should themselves be 
employers and merchants.’ For the attainment of 
this end young Catholic workers must prepare them- 
selves for leadership. 


“Young men possessed of the advantages granted by 
higher education should devote their talents and knowl- 
edge attained to the promotion of the cause of Christ 
and His Church. Catholic colleges and universities, in 
preparing their students for Catholic lay leadership, 
might consider the establishment of institutes for this 
purpose, similar to those the Central Verein advocates 
for parishes. As members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, all classes of Catholic men must work for the 
welfare of the entire body, and for the honor and glory 
of Christ, its Head. 


“Rural Catholic youth should receive special con- 
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sideration, because of their peculiar relationship to the 
future welfare of the Church. Our program must en- 
courage these Catholic young people to remain on the 
land, and it must also foster greater solicitude for the 
rural youth who migrate to the city. 

_“To assist in the attainment of these various objec- 
tives, the Central Verein plans to arrange in the fu- 
ture Social Study courses to be conducted following its 


annual conventions.” 
* * * 


Many of the recommendations adopted by 
the San Francisco convention of the C. V. are 
incorporated in the monthly message of Rev. 
Kdward A. Bruemmer to societies affiliated 
with the C. V. Youth Movement. Included in 
the communication for September were the re- 
port of the convention, the monthly activities 
letter, a copy of the youth resolution passed 
by the convention, and a copy of the “youth 
card,” explaining briefly the five reasons why 
Catholic young men’s societies should join the 
C. V. Youth Movement. 


Among the recommendations listed by Fr. Bruem- 
mer are the following: training Catholic young men to 
write for newspapers, attempting to provide scholar- 
ships for Catholic young men at Catholic institutions 
of higher learning, adoption of the O’Malley Plan to 
decrease delinquency, sponsorship of institutes for Ca- 
tholic leadership, promotion of study clubs, efforts in 
behalf of rural Catholic youth, announcement of social 
study courses to follow annual C. V. conventions, in- 
vestigation of the activities of the Jocists, interest in 
boys’ clubs, and devising ways and means to defray 
expenses of the youth movement. 

The activities letter suggests study of the new C. V. 
leaflet, “The Central Verein: History, Aim and Scope,” 
arranging for an address on peace, and the sponsor- 
ship of a number of social and recreational events. 

Fr. Bruemmer emphasizes one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the movement, viz., the fact that the spiritual 
and intellectual aspects should at all times receive 
first consideration. “Do not permit your young men 
to become interested only in recreation, refreshments 
and sports,’ the second vice-president admonishes. 
“Such things are good, but those who are interested 
only in them, and not in the spiritual and intellectual 
program, will never become leaders, and will never 
contribute much to the organization.” 


TOWARD A CORPORATIVE 
ORDER 


N Irish Jesuit, broadcasting to his fellow 

country-men, urged that in Ireland the 

parish should be made the basis of local admin- 
istration as in Portugal. He said: 


“The whole system of local administration in Portu- 
gal, both in city, town and country, is based on the 
parish, and works through parish councils. 

“Portugal, being a thoroughly agricultural country, 
gives pride of place to the land, makes the adminis- 
trative system of the country districts dominate that of 
city and town, and so sets the parish as the unit of 
local government both in country district, in city and 
in town. : 

“There is one function which needs special mention, 
and that is the recognition by the law of the parish 
council as a Court of Arbitration in disputes among 
parishioners: this could be the means of saving money 
in unnecessary litigation, and of having justice dis- 
pensed by neighbors. (In Portugal, I may say in pass- 
ing, the parish has its parish police.) With this court 
the parish would be almost a completely equipped social 
group.” 


According to the The New Crusader, of De- 
troit, “the development of a Corporative State 
within the framework of the Federal Constitu- 
tion was urged by Professor F. W. Groce, of 
Notre Dame University, and Sister Mary Li- 
guorl, of Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill.,” at 
Cleveland on the occasion of the Second Natl. 
Cath. Social Action Congress. Sister Liguori is 
quoted as having said that examples of demo- 
cratic government through corporate states (?) 
existed in Portugal and Hire, and she empha- 
sized the point that the corporate state was not 
“Fascist” as in Italy and could not be identified 
with any “ism.” “Sister Ligouri held that the 
corporate state was truly democratic in that the 
plan outlaws labor disputes because the entire 
mechanism of production is in the joint con- 
trol of labor and employers.” 

It would be unfair to criticise what the 
speaker is said to have remarked on this occa- 
sion. We can not refrain, however, from in- . 
sisting the corporative organization of society 
(not the State) is but one, although a very es- 
sential, prerequisite of true democracy. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT 
UNIONS 


HE fourth Parish Credit Union to be es- 
tablished in the city of Rochester through 
the efforts of the Rochester Federation of the 
C. V. has made application to the State authori- 
ties for a charter, Mr. Charles H. Mura, secre- 
tary of the Federation, reports. 
The new P. C. U. is that of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help Parish, of which Rev. Francis J. Hoefen is pastor. 


°K * * 


A group of Co-operatives and Credit Unions 
in Indiana have purchased control of the Citi- 
zens State Bank at Beech Grove, with the In- 
diana Farm Bureau Co-operative Association 
as the prime mover. Its manager, I. H. Hull 
(who also heads National Co-operatives, Inc.), 
believes this is the first co-op bank in the Unit- 
ed States. 

The bank will continue to do a public business, but 
the Co-ops and Credit Unions will have first call on its 
services and will acquire shares until they have 100% 
control. 

* oe A 

One of the more active Parish Credit Unions 
in the city of Chicago is that of St. Benedict’s 
Parish, of which Rev. Walter L. Fasnacht is 
pastor. Recently this Credit Union distributed 
to parishioners a four-page folder explaining 
the purposes of a C. U., outlining the advan- 
tages to be derived from an association of this 
type, and showing why all members of the par- 
ish should join. 

The theme of the leaflet is “avoid the loan shark.” 
Among the things explained are the method of join- 
ing, statistics on the operation of Credit Unions, 
amounts of individual loans that may be obtained, in- 
vestments, repayments of loans, and similar questions. 
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Repeatedly have we called attention to the 
fact that a Credit Union should never lose sight 
of its primary objectives and become merely a 
“business” institution. Similar sentiments are 

: 3 SU ae 
expressed in the current issue of the Tertiaries 
Bulletin, distributed among members of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. 

“Just as the common fund of the Third Order is more 
than just a treasury as with other societies,” the item 
states, “so too, the Franciscan Credit Union is some- 
thing higher than a mere banking proposition in which 
the members can make a profitable investment.” Con- 
tinuing, the account declares that despite the actions 
of other Credit Unions, “mutual assistance rather than 
individual profit is the underlying idea of our Credit 
Union.” 

The Franciscan Credit Union is co-operating 
with the Holy Family Association, a maternity 
aid society patterned after the Maternity Guild. 
A number of “common funds,” to which mem- 
bers of the Union are asked to contribute, have 
been inaugurated. 

An account of co-operative action, based on 
the Fourteenth Annual Report of the South In- 
dian Consumers’ Society of Bombay, refers to 
the “Vessels Fund” as particular to this organ- 
ization. This endeavor is deemed interesting 
and “a natural growth of the social life of 
South Indians in Bombay,” because it has re- 
produced in this city “‘a characteristic feature 
of South Indian life.” 

It seems that whenever a marriage or some im- 
portant function is to be observed in a village of South 
India, the householder seeks the help of the village 
panchayat or the temple “in getting all the big vessels 
he may need for the occasion and he pays a very 
small amount as rent for the vessels required.” This 
“desirable feature” of South Indian life is, according 
to the account, reproduced in the Bombay organization, 
“and they have got a fine set of vessels which are lent 
to members on important occasions.” 


Let us add, the same Co-operative allots defi- 
nite percentages of the profits obtained from 
all sources not only to Reserve Fund and Build- 
ing Fund, but also to the Common Good Fund, 
called the Benevolent Fund, and to the Propa- 
ganda Fund. 


THE C. V. AND ITS BRANCHES 


Convention Calendar 


C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Syracuse, 
September 2-4. 

GU. and. C. W. U. of Arkansas Ft. Smith, 
September 3-4. 

Cath. Federation and C. W. U. of California: 
San Francisco, September 3-4. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New Jersey: Newark 
September 17-18. 

St. Joseph’s State League and C. W. U. of 
Indiana: Ferdinand, September 17-19. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Missouri: Hermann, 
September 17-19. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Hastings, 
September 24-25. 


CU. and CC. W. U. “of Ohio. Youngstown, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 


’ 


Impressive Convention of Texas League 


NSPIRED by the presence of two members 
of the Hierarchy, the Cath, State League of 
Texas, an affiliate of the C. V., conducted a 
highly successful and interesting convention, 
its 41st, at Olfen, on July 11-13. Most Rev. M. 
S. Garriga, Coadjutor Bishop of Corpus 
Christi, pontificated at the convention mass and 
addressed the delegates on the opening evening 
of the meeting, while Most Rev. Robert E. 
Lucey, Bishop of Amarillo, delivered the ser- 
mon at the convention mass and spoke at the 
Catholic Day on Wednesday afternoon. 
Meeting jointly with the men’s Branch were 
the C. W. U. of Texas and the Catholic Life In- 
surance Union of that State. Welcoming ad- 
dresses were delivered on Tuesday afternoon 
at the opening session, by local officials and Rev. 
G. A. Boeckman, pastor of St. Boniface Parish 
and host to the convention. Presidential mes- 
sages were read that evening and the delegates 
listened with interest to the remarks of Bishop 
Garriga on the international situation; His Ex- 
cellency had just returned from Europe. The 
pontifical mass, commemorating especially the 
silver jubilee of the women’s Branch, was cele- 
brated on Wednesday. 


In his sermon on the text, “But be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own Selves,” 
Bishop Lucey complimented the members of the three 
organizations for their faithfulness and devotion to 
their respective objectives. Catholics who have the 
time, the facilities and the power to carry out good 
works, His Excellency declared, and do not do so be- 
cause of laziness, are merely “kidding”? themselves. 


Speakers at the Catholic Day conducted in the af- 
ternoon included Bishop Lucey, who discussed the 
threats to democracy, Mrs. Ernest W. Raba, first presi- 
dent of the C. W. U. of Texas, who outlined the his- 
tory of that group and appealed in particular to young 
women to carry on the work of the organization, Mr. 
James Farrell, an attorney of San Angelo, who spoke 
on “The Preservation of Liberty Through Catholic Ac- 
tion,’ and Mr. John Harrod, a teacher at Eden, who 
explained the principles of “Catholic Lay Leadership.” 


One of the major accomplishments of the conven- 
tion was the organization of a separate Youth Branch, 
including young men and young women. This was ef- 
fected at the Youth Rally conducted Wednesday eve- 
ning under the direction of Rev. P. J. Roebrocks, M. 
S.F., of Honey Creek. The 131 prospective members 
in attendance formally approved the constitution drawn 
up by a special committee and proceeded to elect their 
officers. The necessity of instituting a youth organi- 
zation was pointed out by Fr. Roebrocks, while Rev. 
Francis Zimmerer, O.S.B., of Muenster, explained the 
principles which had guided the committee in drafting 
the constitution. “What Youth Can Do for Church 
and Country” provided the theme of the remarks of 
Arnold Fuchs, of Olfen, while Miss Arlene Lange, also 
of that community, discussed “The Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.” Rev. Paul Charcut, of Pilot 
Point, pleaded for a youth association to care for 
young Catholic farmers. Principal speaker of the eve- 
ning, Rev. Patrick Duffy, C.S.C., pastor of St. Ignatius- 
Martyr Parish, Austin, after commenting upon some 
of the difficulties confronting youth today, indicated 


the contribution young people can make to society, th 
State and the Church. yt 


Thursday was devoted almost exclusively to business 
matters. Resolutions were discussed and adopted in 
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the afternoon, while various convention committees de- 
livered their reports. The State deputy of the Knights 
of Columbus, Mr. C. K. Walsh, expressed the wish for 
closer co-operation between the Knights and members 
of the League. Thursday noon the women delegates 
attended a dinner commemorating the silver jubilee 
of the founding of their Branch; throughout the con- 
vention the C. W. U. sponsored a mission exhibit that 
elicited the favorable comment of those who viewed it. 


Resolutions adopted pertained to Rural Aid Law, the 
School-Fund Distribution, the Farm Problem, Neu- 
trality, Un-American Activities, Constitutional Rights, 
Maternity Guilds, the Christian Family, and the 
Refugee Problem. 


Rev. G. A. Boeckman, of Olfen, consented to serve 
as spiritual director for the coming year. Officers 
elected are Gus J. Strauss, Hallettsville, president; 
Mrs. B. Schwegman, San Antonio, second vice-presi- 
dent; Ben Schwegman, San Antonio, third vice-presi- 
dent; Walter Albrecht, San Antonio, secretary; Henry 
Bockholt, Westphalia, treasurer. Windthorst was se- 
lected as the scene of the 1940 convention. 


Annual Meeting of Oregon Branch Held 
at Portland 


ORTLAND was the scene of the annual 
State Branch convention of the C. V. of 
Oregon, conducted on July 16th at St. Joseph’s 
Parish. A gratifying representation was pres- 
ent at the sessions of the one-day meeting, the 
program for which included a high mass, a 
mass meeting and several business assemblies. 


Rev. Bonaventure Huesser, O.S.B., pastor 
and spiritual director of the Branch, was the 
celebrant of the convention mass, beginning at 
10 o’clock. Rev. Edward Spear, O.S.B., of St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Mt. Angel, Ore., preached an 
eloquent sermon, while the former Abbot of St. 
Benedict’s, Rt. Rev. Placidus Fuerst, O.S.B., 
assisted in the ceremonies by playing the organ 
during the mass. 

The mass meeting was addressed by Fr. 
Huesser, Fr. Spear and Abbot Fuerst. This 
assembly took place in the afternoon and was 
conducted in St. Joseph’s auditorium. A num- 
ber of important problems were discussed by 
the delegates at the business meetings which 
followed. 

The spiritual director and six members were 
elected to represent the Branch at the national 
convention of the Central Verein held in San 
Francisco two weeks later. Included among 
the delegates to the national meeting were Rev. 
Joseph Scherbring, of Sublimity, and Rev. 
Ethelbert Mai, S.D.S., of Shaw. 

A series of timely and pertinent resolutions 
were adopted by the convention. Several will 
be published in future issues of C. B. & S. J. 
Fr. Huesser has consented to continue as spirl- 
tual director. Officers elected for the coming 
year include John Fieger, president; Mr. Kast, 
first vice-president; A. F. Gansneder, second 
vice-president; Frank Saalfeld, Sr., recording 
secretary; A. C. Weber, corresponding and fi- 
nancial secretary; and Steve F. Perisich, 
treasurer. 


There’s a Cold Winter Ahead 


HE section of the United States which 
Charles F. Lummis includes in “Strange 
Corners of Our Country” is a part of the Catho- 
lic diaspora. A Mission country, where pov- 
erty reigns and conditions make great demands 
on the missionaries. A large part of the cloth- 
ing sent to Mexicans by the C. V. finds its way 
into that region; much of it into a county larg- 
er than many a European State. Its inhabi- 
tants, always poor, are now faced with a catas- 
trophe, writes their benefactor, Father Peter 
Kuppers, who describes the situation thus: 


“We are having a long drought and for three months 
and a half we have had no rain. The rivers are run- 
ning dry. The bean crops in the plains and on the table 
lands are a failure already. In the valleys the moun- 
tain streams have so little water that irrigation is al- 
most impossible. The Rio Grande River is dry in the 
south from Soccorro on and, of course, the fish had to 
die. In our own little valley, we are rather lucky. Our 
ditch-participants for the small holdings number only 
22 and our irrigation ditch is mostly fed by springs, 
so that we have at least our gardens. I wonder, what 
is going to happen this winter in New Mexico! We 
pray and pray for rain, but so far in vain. It is all 
God’s holy will.” 

Even though late rains may have improved crop con- 
ditions somewhat, destitution still stares the people 
whom Fr. Kuppers refers to in the face. Gifts of cloth- 
ing will at least help to solve one of their problems. 


Apostolate of Books 


N recent weeks requests for aid in favor of 
German refugees have come to the Bureau 
not merely from our own country, but from 
Chile, Panama, and British Columbia. In the 
latter province of Canada Sudeten Germans 
have settled on the land in an earnest attempt 
to establish homes in the New World. Fortu- 
nately they are being ministered to by members 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer. 


It is from a letter addressed to us by Rev. C. 
J. McElligott, C.SS.R., we quote the following 
statements : 


“The settlement is digging itself in and makes quite 
an imposing appearance. Church Extension (of Cana- 
da) is helping us build a church; the B. C. government 
is putting up two schools. Provided we have no early 
frost, there will be enough to eat this winter and land 
is steadily being cleared and put into cultivation. Giv- 
en an even break, these people will do very well. But 
they are poor, and have no money to subscribe as yet 
for papers or to buy books with. We are but two 
Fathers here, looking after 15 missions and we have 
our hands full with ordinary operating expenses. In 
the entire area we serve there is only one church, situ- 
ated here at Dawson Creek. For the rest, we say Mass 
in schools and private homes. In many places we do 
not bother with the collection plate. The country is 
but thinly settled since the railroads came in here only 
in 1931. Many of the places visited by us are situ- 
ated 35 and 40 miles even from the railway. Our ‘main’ 
line to Edmonton gives service twice a week, Air Mail 
once a week.” 


The Fathers appealed to us for German lan- 
guage books of all kinds. We forwarded what 
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we could but wish for more books, because the 
long winter will increase the demand for read- 
ing matter. 


Necrology 


STAUNCH friend of the Central Verein 

and the Catholic Union of Illinois and a 
life member of the former organization, Mr. 
Charles L. Knetzger, departed this life at Pe- 
oria, Ill., on Aug. 15th. For the greater part 
of his life Mr. Knetzger had co-operated loyally 
with our organization and had proved his in- 
terest in the cause of Catholic Social Action on 
numerous occasions. A preliminary report of 
his will indicates that the Central Bureau has 
been named among the beneficiaries of the de- 
ceased’s estate. der ie 


A second loyal member of the C. V., Mr. 
Henry A. Spiegel, of Rochester, N. Y., died on 
July 28th, according to word received from that 
city. <A life-time member of the Parish of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, Mr. Spiegel was actively 
associated with the Rochester Federation and 
the New York State Branch of the C. V. As 
president for 12 years of the St. Jacob’s Be- 
nevolent Society, a former affiliate of the Fed- 
eration, the deceased co-operated in all endeav- 
ors of the Rochester group. In 1922 Mr. Spie- 
gel was chairman of the local committee which 
raised $3,500 for the Central Bureau Endow- 
ment Fund. 

Funeral services were conducted on July 31st; solemn 
requiem mass was celebrated for the deceased, who 
was 59 years old, by Rev. F. William Stauder, pastor 
of Holy Redeemer Parish. Surviving Mr. Spiegel are 
his wife, two sons, two grandchildren and three broth- 
ers. Another brother, Mr. Frank G. Spiegel, also an 


associate member of the Rochester Federation, died on 
May 18th of this year. 


MISCELLANY 


OUNGSTOWN will be the scene of the 40th 
annual convention of the Catholic Union 
of Ohio, it was announced recently by Mr. Leo 
Lyden, president, and Mr. Jos. Hewitt, secre- 
tary. The meeting will take place on Sept. 
30th and Oct. 1st. 
Host to the convention will be St. Joseph Parish, the 
announcement states. The Catholic Women’s Union 


of Ohio will conduct its 18th annual convention simul- 
taneously with the meeting of the men’s Branch. 


An address on the present status of the medi- 
cal profession in Germany was delivered by Mx. 
Bernard E. Lutz, Assistant to the Director of 
the Central Bureau, before members of the Ca- 
tholic Physicians Guild of the Belleville, IIL, 
Diocese on Aug. 24th. The meeting was con- 
ducted at Harrison’s Club, near Collinsville. 

_After outlining the changes that have taken pl 
since the advent of the Nazi regime, the speaker ae 
mented on the condition of the medical profession in 
this. country and proposed the remedy of a corpora- 
tive system to offset the trend toward State Socialism. 


During the present year the St. Francis Be- 
nevolent Society of St. Joseph’s Parish, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., is observing the diamond jubi- 
lee of its founding. The official celebration was 
conducted last spring and a large souvenir pro- 
gram issued on that occasion. The society has 
been affiliated with the New York Branch of 
the C. V. since 1908. 

St. Francis Society, founded two years after St. Jo- 
seph’s Parish had been established, has enjoyed a long 
career of useful service. Present membership numbers 


more than 150; the oldest living member, Mr. Casper 
Nolte, joined the organization in 1869 and has main- 


_tained an active interest in the society since that time. 


Present president of the group is Mr. P. J. M. Clute, 
secretary of the New York C. V. Branch. 


Through the efforts of its active promotion 
committee the Catholic Union of Missouri has 
gained a substantial number of new affiliates 
during the past year. This committee was re- 
organized at the annual convention of 1937 and 
since that time has been responsible for a large 
numerical increase in membership. 


Within recent months ten societies have joined the 
Union, and the committee reports there is prospect of 
obtaining the affiliation of several others. The new 
member societies are the Men’s and Young Men’s So- 
cieties of Charleston, the Young Men’s Sodality of New 
Hamburg, St. Augustine Society of Kelso, St. Joseph’s 
Society of Illmo, Branch No. 1038, C. K. of A., St. 
Cecilia’s Parish, St. Louis, the Young Men’s Sodalities 
of Holy Cross and Our Lady of Sorrows Parishes of 
St. Louis, Holy Name Society of Hermann, and St. Jo- 
seph’s Society of Illmo. 


The Library of German-Americana has been 
fortunate in receiving in recent months the 
typewritten manuscripts of several theses on 
the late Father Rothensteiner. 


Sr. M. Reparata Buchholz, S.S.N.D., A.B., 
contributed ‘‘A Critical Appraisal of John Ro- 
thensteiner’s German Lyrics,” while from a 
scholastic of the Society of Jesus, Mr. Alban J. 
Dachauer, A.B., our collection received ‘“‘The 
Art of Translation as Exemplified by John Ro- 
thensteiner.”’ 

‘These manuscripts are all the more welcome for the 
fact that the C. V. Library possesses not merely a 
rather complete collection of Msgr. Rothensteiner’s 


writings, but also a great part of his collection of let- 
ters received by him. 


Few books in the English language, suitable 
for transmission to monastic and lending li- 
braries in Mission countries, have reached the 
C. B. in recent months. Hence, lately few 
volumes have been sent overseas. We reproduce 
part of a communication addressed to the C. B. 
by the Prior of St. John’s Monastery at Muth- 
oly in Travancore, 8S. I., for the purpose of 
stimulating donations. He writes us: 

“The books we have now received are all very good 
and will be of real usefulness to our Fathers and all 
scholastics here. We are, therefore, so grateful to you 


for this precious gift and wish to assure you of our 
humble prayers in return.” 
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CENTRAL-BLATT AND SOCIAL 
STICK 


Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fiir Soziale Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rey, Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., 
Pras. des C. V.; Rev. C. F. Moosman, Munhall, Pa.; Rev. 
Rudolph B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo.; Rey. Anthony T. 
Strauss, St. Charles, Mo.; Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, 
N. Y.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; F. Wm. 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
Bs Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
en an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


MASSGEBENDES UEBER DIE BE- 
RUFSTAENDISCHE ORDNUNG. 
2 


ER ehemalige Wiener Universitatsprofes- 
sor Dr. Johannes Messner hat uns ein 
umfangreiches Werk iiber ,,Die soziale 

Frage der Gegenwart” geschenkt, worin in ver- 
schiedenen Kapiteln auch das Traktandum ,,Be- 
rufsstandige Ordnung’”’ durchgenommen wird. 
Messner stammt aus der Schule des Pralaten 
Dr. Aemilian Schopfer, des vor nicht gar 
langer Zeit verstorbenen Tiroler Soziologen und 
Agrarpolitikers. Da Dr. Messner zum engsten 
Freundeskreis des osterreichischen Bundes- 
kanzlers Schuschnigg gehorte, kam seinen Dar- 
legungen eine Zeit lang nicht geringe politische 
Bedeutung zu. Doch das war einmal. 

Der osterreichische Gelehrte holt etwas weit 
aus und zieht nicht nur die sozialen Fragen im 
engeren Sinne in den Kreis seiner Betrachtung, 
sondern ergeht sich griindlich tiber alle Gesell- 
schaftsfragen, Kirche, Staat, Landwirtschaft, 
Handwerk, Industrie, Handel, Kreditwesen; er 
gibt Ueberblicke iiber die soziale Entwicklung 
in Deutschland wie in Oesterreich und andern 
Landern etc. Versuchen wir aus diesem star- 
ken Band einen kurzen Auszug von jenem zu 
geben, das mit der Berufsstaéndischen Ordnung 
in naher Beziehung steht und uns deshalb be- 
sonders interessiert! 

Dr. Messner definiert den Berufsstand als die 
Gemeinschaft derer, die durch das Zusammen- 
wirken an einer im gesellschaftlichen Organis- 
mus zu vollbringenden Leistung verbunden sind. 
Der Begriff des Standes ergibt sich vor allem 
aus der Ordnungsidee, der zufolge die einzel- 
nen in Gliedgemeinschaft als Trager besonderer 
Funktionen im Hinblick auf den Gesamtzweck 
der Gesellschaft ihren Platz haben miissen, wes- 
halb denn auch der Stand von der Scholastik 
als Ordo schlechthin bezeichnet wurde. Die Be- 
- rufsstindische Ordnung ist somit die von der 


sozialen Gerechtigkeit geforderte Sozial-Ord- 
nung, steht aber in Beriihrung mit ihr. Soweit 
unter Standestaat die Gliederung des Staats- 
volkes in Verwaltungskérper nach Berufen, un- 
ter Zuweisung der ihnen im Staate zukommen- 
den Aufgaben durch den totalen Staat verstan- 
den wird, ist er etwas wesentlich anderes als 
die berufsstandische Ordnung, in welcher die 
Berufsstande in Selbstverwaltung ihre eigenen 
Angelegenheiten nach eigenem Rechte regeln. 
Standestaat im angegebenen Sinne ist der 
Korporativstaat des Faschismus; echte berufs- 
standische Elemente wurden dort erst in jiing- 
ster Zeit durch Schaffung von Vertretungsk6r- 
pern mit Selbstverwaltungsaufgaben eingebaut. 
Auch die vom Nationalsozialismus geschaffe- 
nen ,,Reichsstande”’ weisen in die Richtung des 
Standestaates; auch wurden im gegenwartigen 
Deutschland Hitlers die Schaffung von Selbst- 
verwaltungsbereichen im Sinne des berufsstan- 
dischen Gedankens angekiindigt. 

Berufsstandische Ordnung ist gesellschaft- 
liche Ordnung, eingeordnet der staatlichen, aber 
von dieser wesenhaft verschieden. Die Berufs- 
stande handeln nicht auf Grund von Vollmach- 
ten, die ihnen vom Staate tibertragen, sondern 
die im Naturrecht selbst begriindet sind. Da 
den Berufsstanden diese Rechts-Vollmachten 
um des Gemeinwohls willen zukommen, schaf- 
fen sie in ihrem Selbstverwaltungsbereiche 
offentliches Recht, ein Recht, das fiir alle Glie- 
der des Berufsstandes verbindlich ist. Diesem 
Recht entspricht aber auch die Pflicht der Be- 
rufsstande, einzeln und in ihrer Gesamtheit fiir 
eine moglichst vollkommene Verwirklichung 
der ihnen obliegenden Gemeinwohl-Verpflich- 
tungen zu sorgen, d. h. jene Einrichtungen wirt- 
schaftlicher und sozialer Hilfeleistung zu schaf- 
fen, die allen Gliedern des einzelnen Berufs- 
standes die Erfiillung ihrer Lebensaufgabe er- 
moglichen. Sie haben hiebei auch darauf zu 
sehen, dass der Gebrauch der individuellen 
Freiheit das Allgemein-Wohl des Berufsstandes 
nicht verletzte, wobei es sich vor allem um die 
Ordnung des Wettbewerbes handelt. Sozialpo- 
litisch werden die Berufsstaénde die meisten 
Aufgaben, die heute dem Staate auferlegt sind, 
in ihren Wirkungskreis zu tibernehmen haben, 
so den Arbeitsschutz, die Regelung der Arbeits- 
zeit, die Sozial-Versicherung in allen Zweigen, 
die Lohngestaltung ; endlich haben sie auch eine 
eigene Schiedsgerichtsbarkeit. 

Alle auf einer Stufe im Aufbau des Berufs- 
standes entstehenden Gegensatze sollen mog- 
lichst im Berufsverband dieser Stufe zum Aus- 
gleich kommen. Erst, wenn die Beilegung von 
Konflikten in demselben nicht gelingt, ist der 
nichst tibergeordnete dafiir zustandig. Und 
erst, wenn auch auf diesem Wege keine Beile- 
gung von Arbeitskonflikten méglich ist, hat die 
staatliche Arbeits-Gerichtsbarkeit einzusetzen. 
Wirtschaftlich haben die Berufsstande die Auf- 
gabe, durch Selbsthilfe-Organisationen fiir die 
Angehorigen des Standes die Voraussetzungen 
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zu schaffen, dass alle zu ihrem Anteil an der 
allgemeinen Wohlfahrt gelangen konnen. Ein 
grosser Teil des heutigen Genossenschaftswe- 
sens wird auf berufsstindische Grundlagen zu 
stellen sein, man denke an die Wirtschaftsge- 
nossenschaften, an die berufsgenossenschaftli- 
lichen Ausgleichskassen (,,Berufsklassen” in 
Frankreich) zu Verwirklichung des Familien- 
lebens und anderes. Zur Sicherstellung des Fa- 
milienlohnes muss die staatliche Hilfe fiir die 
kinderreichen Familien hinzukommen in Form 
einer der hodheren Kinderzahl entsprechen- 
den Steuerbefreiung, Schulgeldbefreiung, Fahr- 
preisermassigung, etc. Bei der Steuerpolitik 
wird den Berufsstinden ein massgebender Ein- 
fluss zukommen, sowohl, was die Verteilung der 
Steuerlasten auf die verschiedenen Erwerbs- 
zweige als auch die Aufbringung derselben in 
einzelnen Wirtschaftszweige anbelangt. Sie 
miissen auch selber ein Besteuerungs- oder we- 
nigstens Umlagen-Recht haben als Mittel fiir 
die Erftillung ihrer Aufgaben. Nicht zu ver- 
gessen ist schliesslich die Erziehung und Unter- 
bringung des Nachwuchses als bedeutende Auf- 
gabe der Berufsstande. 

Wo das Gemeinwohl durch einen Berufsstand 
verletzt wiirde, erwtichse selbstredend dem 
Staate das Recht und die Pflicht, fiir die Riick- 
sichtnahme auf dasselbe zu sorgen. Das Gleiche 
galte, wenn jene die naturrechtlich oder positiv- 
rechtlich gewahrleistete Freiheit der Einzelnen 
verletzen sollten. Innerhalb des Berufsstandes 
behalten einzelne Gruppen wieder ihre eigene 
Aufgabe, fiir deren Erfiillung sie in besonderen 
Vereinigungen sorgen kénnen z. B. in den Mei- 
ster-Gesellen- und Arbeitervereinen, den Unter- 
nehmerverbanden etc. Die Parteien mit gegen- 
satzlichen Interessen konnen auch in Interes- 
sentenverbanden, den Gewerkschaften, Arbeit- 
geberverbanden u. dgl., vereinigt bleiben. Diese 
Vereinigungen alle werden aber inskiinftig nur 
privatrechtlicher Natur sein. Es ist die Zuge- 
horigkeit zu ihnen freiwillig und die Einzelnen 
haben nur die beim Eintritt freiwillig iibernom- 
menen Verpflichtungen zu erfiillen. Der Zu- 
sammenschluss zu solchen freiwilligen Gesell- 
schaften bleibt auch in der berufsstindischen 
Ordnung ein natiirliches Recht des Einzelnen. 
Die berufsstandische Ordnung nur als Zwangs- 
organisation errichten zu wollen, widerspricht 
ihrer sittlich organischen Natur und wiirde der 
Verwirklichung ihres Zieles, die Gesellschaft 
Zu ihrer naturgemassen Ordnung zuriickzufiih- 
ren, widersprechen. (Die Idee der Berufsstin- 
dischen Ordnung, die auch Seipel und Dollfuss 
vertraten, ist somit in Oesterreich durch die 
Vertreter der christl.-sozialen Richtung ent- 
schieden besser geklart und der Verwirklichung 
entgegengefiihrt worden als im benachbarten 
Deutschland) 


So stehen nun die Berufsstinde zwischen 
dem Individuum und dem Staate und es hat die 
Berufsstandische Ordnung das rechte Mass von 
Freiheit und Bindung innezuhalten. Dadurch 


wird sie in gleicher Weise zum Bollwerk gegen- 
iiber dem Sozialismus wie dem Individualismus, 
aber eben nur die wahre berufsstandische Ord- 
nung im Sinn und Geist der papstlichen Enzyk- 
lika ,,Quadragesimo anno”! Das Abweichen 
von den in ihr niedergelegten Sozial-Prinzipien 
muss notwendig die berufsstandischen Korpora- 
tionen selber zu Mitteln des Staatssozialismus 
oder des Gruppen-Individualismus machen (d. 
i. des liberalen Kapitalismus). Nach beiden 
Richtungen sind Verfalschungen der berufs- 
stindischen Idee heute sehr bedrohlich, sowohl 
in Landern mit Diktatoren an der Spitze, als 
auch dort, wo man der Demokratie mit staats- 
sozialistischen Mitteln aufhelfen will. Es dro- 
hen dem Volke Ausbeutung, Wucher, masslose 
Konkurrenz und brutales Machtstreben. Da- 
rum soll Zustandereform Hand in Hand gehen 
mit Gesinnungsreform. Es muss die Unterneh- 
merfunktion unter organische Bindungen ge- 
stellt werden; nur die berufsstindische Ord- 
nung bietet aber die Gewdhr, dass die Bindun- 
gen naturgemass sind, nicht aber die staatliche, 
wo vielleicht eine Fesselung der Unternehmer- 
titigkeit stattfande, welche die fiir den Bestand 
und den Fortschritt der materiellen Kultur not- 
wendige Freiheit erdrosseln kénnte. Diese Ge- 
fahr droht dem amerikanischen Volke. 


Schluss folgt. - Dye Ab, LE 


AUS CENTRAL VEREIN UND 
CENTRAL STELLE. 


Volk und Fuhrer. 


EWOEHNLICH nennt man die Fiihrer an 

erster Stelle; wir machen es umgekehrt 
in diesem Fall, veranlasst durch eine Bemer- 
kung in der von den Beamten des Staatsver- 
bandes Nord-Dakota verfassten Einladung an 
alle angeschlossenen Vereine, sich an der zu 
Lefor abgehaltenen 20. Generalversammlung zu 
beteiligen. Wir lesen da: 

»Hs ist kaum notig, darauf hinzuweisen, dass die 
grosse Schar der Besucher aus dem Volke kommen 
muss, ftir deren geistiges und materielles Wohl diese 
Versammlung abgehalten wird. Der Central-Verein 
will das Volk sehen bei seiner Tagung; mit dem Volk 
wollen die Redner sprechen und — vergesst es nicht, 
katholische Manner und Frauen, — vom Volk miissen 
diese Redner und Fihrer eine gewisse Inspiration 
schépfen, um nicht zu verzagen in diesen ernsten Stun- 
den unserer unheilvollen Zeit. Die wenigen aufgeklir- 
ten Fiihrer in unserem Staate sind Rufer in der Wiiste 
und mit wehmiitig flehendem Blicke schauen sie auf 
die Masse, die Retter einer christlichen Kultur zu wer- 
den berufen ist, sei es als Baumeister, als Steinmetz 


oder sei es auch durch die miihevolle Arbeit eines Mér- 
teltragers.”’ 


Uns gefallt diese Betonung der Bedeutung 
der Masse und die der Abhingigkeit der 
Fiihrer von jener. Bleibt die Masse stumpf 
unter dem Einfluss ehrlicher Fiihrer, so fallt 
sie frtiher oder spiter Demagogen anheim oder 
selbst Mannern, die die Gottesgeissel iiber sie 
schwingen werden. 
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Nord Dakota Halt aus! 


DE zu Lefor am 8., 9. und 10. Juli abge- 
haltene Generalversammlung des C. V. 
Nord-Dakota betont den Lebenswillen des Ver- 
bandes und die zahe Ausdauer, die man den 
Deutschen nachriihmt. Zwei Delegaten, die 
Hrn. L. Endres und A. Jundt, von Fort Yates, 
sprachen im Laufe der Verhandlungen gerade- 
zu die Ueberzeugung aus, es miisse im Staate 
Nord-Dakota einen Verband wie den C. V. ge- 
ben und dass er sich sowohl auf religidsem als 
auch auf sozialem Gebiete zu betitigen habe. 
Der weitere Umstand des Beitritts drei neuer 
Vereine beweist zudem die Lebensfahigkeit un- 
seres N. D. Zweiges. Bereits die Vorversamm- 
lung am Abend des 8. Juli bot daher manche 
Anregungen. 


Der Festgottesdienst wurde wie iiblich feier- 
lich begangen; die Predigt hielt der hochwst. 
Abt Cuthbert Goeb, O.S.B. Die Massenver- 
sammlung, abgehalten am Nachmittag dessel- 
ben Tages, erfreute sich einer erstaunlich guten 
Beteiligung. Die eigentlichen Festreden hielten 
Hr. Gouverneur Moses, P. Hildebrand Eickhoff, 
O.S.B., von Mandan, Hr. J. M. Aretz, von St. 
Paul, und zum Abschluss der bereits genannte 
Abt Cuthbert, O.S.B. Jedoch trugen besonders 
auch die hochw. Patres Gregory Borski und Au- 
gustin Fox in ihrer Eigenschaft als Geistl. Rat- 
geber des C. V. von N. D. und des Frauenbun- 
des zum Erfolg der Veranstaltung bei. Das 
eleiche gilt von zwei Laien, den Hrn. Jesch und 
Baumann, die als Vertreter des St. Josephs- 
Vereins von Lefor und der Festgemeinde An- 
reden hielten. Wie der Nord-Dakota Herold 
berichtet, erfreute sich die Sitzung des Resolu- 
tions-Komitees reger Beteiligung. Dies ist eine 
erfreuliche Erscheinung. Hervorgehoben sei, 
dass insbesondere die Beschliisse tiber den Far- 
merstand und Lebensversicherung eingehend 
erortert wurden. Die genannte Zeitung berich- 
tet dariiber : 

Diese Resolutionen wurden vom praktischen Stand- 
punkte der Interessen der Vereinsmitglieder und ihrer 


Familien aus analisiert. Die Wichtigkeit der genos- 
senschaftlichen Titigkeit, die heutzutage so viele Gei- 


ster fesselt und als einzige gesunde Lésung der Frage 


unseres wirtschaftlichen Niedergangs angepriesen wird, 
fand die entsprechende Betonung bei dieser Gelegen- 
heit.” 

Es heisst des weiteren in diesem Berichte, die Dele- 
gaten hatten ,,die Versammlungen des Resolutions-Ko- 
mitees mit einer gewissen Befriedigung verlassen, weil 
etwas Positives vorlag und getan wurde.” 

John Baumgartner wurde als Prasident wiederer- 
wahlt; Hr. Jos. Jesch wurde ihm als Vize-Prasident 
zur Seite gestellt. Es wurden ausserdem erwahlt John 
Muggli, Sekretaér, Nikolaus Hoffarth, Schatzmeister, 
und Mike Miller, Marschal. Die nachstjahrige Ver- 
sammlung wird méglicherweise zu Devils Lake abge- 
-halten werden. 

Als giinstiges Vorzeichen fiir die Zukunft wird man 
wohl den Beschluss des Verbandes betrachten diirfen, 
ein Banner anzuschaffen. 


Verschiedene Weiten — die gleiche Not. 


ER Protestantismus ist der Fahne unseres 
Landes auf die Philippinen gefolgt und 
hat viel dazu beigetragen, die Geister dort zu 
verwirren. Leider hat der Eifer der amerika- 
nischen Katholiken, fiir die Missionare auf je- 
nen Inseln zu sorgen, nicht Schritt gehalten mit 
der Propaganda der anderen. Der zu San Jose 
in der Provinz Antique wirkende Missionar Fr. 
Jos. Hinterhuber, ein Tiroler, berichtet z. B.: 
» His sind hier drei Schwestern, die uns beistehen den 
Religionsunterricht mit Hilfe von 25 Katechistinnen zu 
ertheilen. Sie miissen jedoch ihren Lebensunterhalt 
erbetteln und die Katechistinnen méchten nur zu gerne 
eine kleine Entlohnung (sagen wir von 2 oder 3 Dollar 
im Monat) erhalten. Meine Kirche ist verlottert; meine 
Pfarrschule ist einfach schwindstichtig und mein Geld- 


beutel ist langst an der Schwindsucht gestorben. Ich 
bin der trauernde Hinterbliebene. 


»Dazu kommt nun noch, dass die 6ffentlichen Schu- 
len dieser Pfarrei von tiber zweitausend Kindern be- 
sucht werden. Sie vermégen sich zu denken, dass diese 
Kinder hie und da eine kleine Pramie haben michten. 
Z. B. ein englisches Gebetbuch, eine Medaille, einen 
Rosenkranz, oder doch wenigstens ein Bildchen. Da 
entsteht nun die Frage, woher nehmen und nicht steh- 
len? Hoffentlich sind Sie tiber diese Lamentationen 
weder in Ungeduld geraten noch in Ohnmacht gefallen.” 

Der gute Tiroler unterschreibt sich: ,,lhr 
ewig dankschuldiger Bettler von Bettelhausen.” 
Natiirlich muss dem guten Missionar auch in 
Zukunft geholfen werden. 


K oS 


Das grosste Gliick, das unseren armen Indi- 
anern im Laufe dessen, was Helen Hunt 
Jackson ,,Ein Jahrhundert der Schande” ge- 
nannt hat, zuteil wurde, war und ist die ihnen 
von den “Schwarzrocken” gewordene Fiirsorge. 
Was ware z: B. aus den Resten des einst so 
machtigen und gefiirchteten Stammes der Sioux 
geworden, wenn sich unsere Missionare ihrer 
nicht bis auf den heutigen Tag angenommen 
hatten? Die Regierungspolitik gegentiber den 
Indianern endete stets nur mit einem Fehl- 
schlag. Veranlasst wurden dieser Aeusserungen 
durch die Mitteilungen eines Missionars der 
uns aus Stid Dakota schrieb: 

Habe mein Ostern heute Morgen 26 Meilen von 
der Mission entfernt gefeiert in einer kleinen Holz- 
kapelle, in der Prairie. Es ist kein Haus in der Ge- 
gend; ich teilte sechs hl. Kommunionen aus. Es ging 
mir tief zu Herzen, die heilige Osterbotschaft den weni- 
gen, guten Rothduten zu bringen. Ich war gliicklich da- 
bei, so gliicklich als hatte ich ein feierliches Hochamt 
einer ausgewahlten Gemeinde gefeiert. Gott ist gross, 
gut und nahe im Kleinen.” 

Die Welt, und was ihr angehort, hat den 
Sinn des Kleinen und das Verstandnis fiir was 
klein ist vollstiindig verloren. Das Bose blaht 
sich auf und wird, wie der babylonische Turm, 
angestaunt weil es gross ist. Seit tiber fiinzig 
Jahren wirken die Missionare unter den Indi- 
anern; mit dem Massstabe der Welt gemessen 
haben sie keine grossartigen, erstaunlichen Er- 
folge zu verzeichnen. Aber Jener, der den 
Armen im Geiste so vigl versprach, misst die 
Ergebnisse dieser Missionstatigkeit eben nicht 


So 
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mit dem Massstabe der Welt, die vor allem den 
Erfolg als ausschlaggebend beurteilt. 


ole 2 ok 


Auch Siidamerika ist noch in ausgedehntem 
Masse Missionsland. Dies sollte man besonders 
bei uns in Betracht ziehen, weil die amerikani- 
schen Sekten mit Vorliebe in den Landern jenes 
Erdteils arbeiten. 

Vor etlichen Jahren griindeten die Cisterzi- 
enser ihre erste Niederlassung in Brasilien. 
Der Convent zihlt z. Zt. 6 Patres, einen Chor- 
novizen und 7 Laienbriider, die in den 4rmlich- 
sten Verhiltnissen leben. Man schrieb uns von 
dort nach Empfang einer Gabe: 


»Helfen Sie uns bitte auch ftirderhin, denn unsere 
Pfarrei ist wirkliche Missionspfarrei, wo noch alles 
fehlt. So miissen wir ausser unserm kleinen Kloster- 
bau wenigstens noch 8 Pfarrschulen, die zugleich auch 
vor der Hand als Kapellen dienen sollen, errichten. 
Ohne Schule kénnen die Kinder nie erfasst werden, weil 
eben keine Gelegenheit zum Religionsunterricht vor- 
handen ist. Wir miissen dem armen Volke helfen, das 
in einem Tiefstande der Kultur und Armut lebt. Also 
helfen Sie uns wieder weiter. 

Unsere ganz kleine Pfarrkirche, die eher eine Ka- 
pelle als eine Kirche ist, ist baufallig und kann jeden 
Tag einstiirzen. Es ist eben hier nie etwas geschehen 
und jetzt sollen die selbst armen Monche alles auf 
einmal machen. Vorige Woche stiirtzte in einem Bairro 
die Kapelle des hl. Sebastian ein; es muss wieder etwas 
ganz provisorisches gemacht werden aus Mangel an 
Mitteln. Dabei marschieren die amerikanischen Sekten 
in der Pfarrei herum und kaufen mittels Geld die See- 
len, errichten’schéne Kapellen. Sie erhalten eben gros- 
se finanzielle Unterstiitzung aus Amerika de Norte, 
was uns fehlt.” 

Vor allem bitten diese Ordensleute um Mess- 
stipendien. Der Superior der Niederlassung 
schreibt uns dariiber: ,,;Wir wollen nicht um 
Almosen betteln, die wir gerne anderen Missi- 
onen lassen, sondern nur um Messintentionen. 
Auch um diese wiirden wir nicht bitten, wenn 
wir gentigend von anderer Seite erhielten. Doch 
das ist nicht der Fall; die hiesige Bevélkerung 
ist sehr arm und religios nur sehr langsam zu 
erfassen infolge langandauernder Vernachlis- 
sigung.”’ 


AUS DER BUCHERWELT. 


AEREN wir geneigt, den amerikanischen 
Katholiken Vorwiirfe zu machen, so 
wurden wir sie der Vernachlassigung der Phi- 
losophie der Kunst zeihen.. Es gibt z. B. keine 
von einem berufenen katholischen Verfasser ge- 
schriebene Aesthetik. Daher wird in einem 
vielgenannten College fiir Frauen eine nicht- 
katholische Aesthetik als Handbuch verwendet. 
Wir halten dies fiir durchaus unzulassig. 
Ueberhaupt mangeln uns: Biicher und Schrif- 
ten uber Kunst in englischer Sprache. Deshalb 
ware es so wtinschenswert, dass Priester und 
Laien, die des Deutschen michtig, die neueren 
auf diesem Gebiete in Déutschland erscheinen- 
den Werke sich anschaften. Im Herderschen 
Verlage ist im Laufe der létzten Jahre eine An- 
zahl héchst empfehlenswerter Werke dieser 
Gattung erschienen, auf die wir an dieser Stelle 


= 
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aufmerksam machen wollen der angefiihrten 
Griinde wegen. Wir nennen da Dr. Heinrich 
Liitzelers ,,Fiihrer zur Kunst,” iiber den ein Be- 
rufener, Dr. Hans Moritz, in der Wiener Zeit- 
schrift fiir kath. Familiengestaltung, ,, Unsere 
katholische Familie,” folgendes schreibt: 

Die vergangene Epoche des Materialismus erblickte 
in der Kunst allzusehr nur eine Lebensverbramung, 
einen Aufputz, ein entbehrliches Beiwerk, das ahnlich 
der damaligen Auffassung der Seele nur ‘aufgesetzt 
sei. Darum ist Liitzelers Buch nicht ein gewohnlicher 
Fiihrer zur Kunst in dem Sinne: Hier sehen Sie. . ., 
er erschliesst vielmehr einer erneuerten, _vertieften 
Kunstbetrachtung die Wege. Er lehrt uns die Gesamt- 
erfassung der Kunst aus ihrem Sinne heraus: in Archi- 
tektur, Plastik, Malerei. Wir lernen die Méglichkeiten 
und Grenzen dieser Kiinste kennen, ihre Rangunter- 
schiede und ihre Entartung im Kitsch. Wir erleben es 
wirklich, dass ‘Kunst nicht den Alltag mit goldenem 
Schein umstrahlt, sondern die Seinsgrtinde erschliesst, 
an denen der Mensch so gerne vortibergeht’. Kunst 
ist hier Bewahrerin des wesenhaft Menschlichen, wenn 
sie uns auch nur in volkhafter Darstellung entgegen- 
tritt, weil Kunst anders nicht méglich ist. Die Dar- 
stellung Liitzelers ist klar und sachlich und halt sich 
frei von einem bindungslosen Aesthetizismus, im Gegen- 
teil: es ist das Neuartige und Grossartige seiner Aus- 
fiihrungen, dass er uns Kunst sehen und erleben lasst 
in ihrer Verpflichtung.” 

Wir schliessen uns diesem durchaus zutref- 
fenden Urteile gerne an, in der Hoffnung, ,,die 
letzte Absicht des prachtvollen Werkes, die er- 
neute Hinfiihrung der Kunst zum Volke und des 
Volkes zur Kunst,” modge dadurch auch bei uns 
Forderung erfahren. 


Linus Bopp: Missa est. (Buch der messliturgischen Bil- 
dungswerte) Herder Book Co., 1938. St. 
Louis, Mo. Dollar 1,45. 

Ein Buch, das die messliturgischen Bildungs- 
werte zum Gegenstand hat, muss jedem iiber- 
zeugten Katholiken hochst willkommen sein: 
Er findet ja einerseits im Messopfer die Reich- 
tiimer der gottlichen Liebe niedergelegt und an- 
dererseits weiss er, in welch geheimnisvolles 
Gewand religidser Zeremonien die Kirche die- 
ses gottliche Kleinod gekleidet hat. Es ist, als 
hatte sie ihre ganze Symbolkraft aufgeboten, 
um die liturgische Feier des Opfers méglichst 
wirdig zu gestalten. Aufgabe obigen Werkes 
ist es, die Bedeutung dieser symbolischen Hand- 
lungen und Dinge zu erschliessen und damit den 


Schliissel fiir die persOnliche, verstindnisvolle 


Teilnahme am Messopfer an die Hand zu geben. 


In 25 Betrachtungen fiihrt uns der kundige 
Verfasser gleichsam ins Allerheiligste des Op- 
fers ein. Wir werden belehrt iiber die Symbo- 
lik der Kerze und der liturgischen Gewdnder, 
des Weihrauches und des Altarschmuckes, iiber 
die Bedeutung des Missale und der Kirchen- 
sprache. Wichtiger noch und aufschlussreicher 
sind die folgenden Kapitel, die die einzelnen 
Abschnitte der Messe vom Staffelgebet bis zum 
Ite Missa Est durchgehen. Wir erfahren zu- 
nachst etwas iiber ihre historische Entwick- 
lung, was zum Verstandnis ihrer heutigen Form 
sehr nétig ist., Dann aber wird der Sinn der 
gegenwartigen Zeremonien und Handlungen 


